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E used to say to us that ‘the state of souls was something 
known to God alone’.”” Such is the account we have been 

given of the personal teaching of the subject of this essay, and 
these authoritative words contain an intrinsic warning. In the 
nature of the case, and not only by reason of the reverence due 
to the speaker, the principle invoked should be dominant.* 
The attempt indeed to penetrate into the recesses of a human 
soul in its Godward relations savours inevitably of tentativeness 
and only with difficulty can escape the guilt of profanity; and when 
there is question of a figure of unparalleled magnitude, a char- 
acter of unexampled complexity and depth, must not such invasion 
of the sanctum sanctorum be doubly branded? In the order of 
Providence, however, it has happened that some great souls 
thave also been great writers, and from time to time have them- 
5 selves by means of their written word deigned to lift the veil 
‘which guards normally the entrance to the innermost sanctuary. 
If they have so done in writings intended for the eyes of the 
world it is obviously allowable to make use of such matter. 
Do the passages occur in private letters the case is more difficult, 
but perhaps one may presume that where secrecy has not been 
enjoined upon those addressed it is lawful for others—though 
not, it is to be hoped, without a feeling of delicacy—carefully to 

. weigh and to use this kind of material also. More reserve still, 
’ surely, should condition the use of diaries, journals, private notes, 
written meditations and prayers (however much these may be 
greedily seized upon by the journalistic psychologist or the 
spiritual thrill-seeker), yet here again we have a right to take note 
of the fact of their having been left behind, and not destroyed. 
And even in the end, have we not to surmise that in all cases 
except those of Servants of God, who at the behest of legitimate 
Superiors or advisers have left expressly the most complete 
account of their spiritual state which they could devise, informa- 
tion drawn even from ipsissima dicta must be partial and 





* Everything in this article presupposes the work of Fr. Henry Tristram in 
Centenary Essays. In matters spiritual exact knowledge—biographical and other— 
is no less indispensable than in physics or biology; and Fr. Tristram gives us the 
facts. 
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incomplete? We are vouchsafed glimpses, but we by no means 
see the whole picture, and consequently we have to be on our 
guatd against the danger of forming a distorted image. Who 
indeed rightly knows himself? If “the state of souls is known 
only to God’’, does not that apply superabundantly to knowledge 
of one’s own soul—except in so far as by divine inspiration 
specially favoured mystics have been so guided as regards them- 
selves as to be able to enlighten the Church at large ?* 

And what end, it may well be asked, can be served by this 
doubtful and perilous adventure of exploration? When—if so 
be—we have attained our partial but relatively accurate vision of 
the innermost sanctuary, how much are we thereby advantaged? 
In the case of John Henry Newman, fortunately, the answer, we 
think, is not far to seek. He, even from his early manhood, was 
ever a preacher and guide of souls. He could not, it would seem, 
be anything else. To be such he was destined by his very make- 
up asa man. To be such he from the first unceasingly regarded 
as his mission on earth—whether as University Tutor, as Anglican 
clergyman, as Catholic priest, and finally as cardinal—for Newman 
saw in this high dignity not merely an honour granted to himself 
personally, but the ratification and crowning of his work for 
God and souls. This great Apostle and spiritual shepherd 
therefore reveals himself and what the Spirit of God has done | 
in him only in so far as he judges that the revelation may be of 
use to others, or may in some way further the cause of truth, is 
necessary to explain his own words or acts, or is illustrative of 
some divine and sacred principle. As then his self-revelations 
are intentionally instructive, by investigating them we are seeking 
for ourselves guidance and spiritual enlightenment, and here is 
justification, we hope, for our present essay, if also a reminder 
that there remain mysterious depths unplumbed. Yet we may 
gratefully say that Newman was too genuine, too humble, too 
charitable, too zealous a lover of souls to wish to be of a spiritual 
aristocracy or inner circle of sancity. He would have others 
share in the fountains from which he himself had drunk. He 
exhorted all others to follow in its essential lines the path which 
he had trod and to experience for themselves what he had learnt 
of God. In the realm of intellect conscious superiority may at 
times flash out in him; but in matters spiritual it is never so. 
He was too genuinely great; too deeply wise; too perfectly 
attuned.to the mind of Christ. 

If, however, we conclude that except in connexion with his 
pastoral ministry and outward action in the world little can or 





* Cf. Newman’s own testimony: “From my very nature, I cannot look at 
myself, and view myself truly and wholly,” Meditations and Devotions, p. 565. 
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should be said concerning the innermost spiritual life of this 
unique personality—of one who was so reserved, so aloof, so 
far separated from others alike by his greatness and by his 
continugus dwelling in the unseen—yet with the aids which. he 
himself has provided we may perhaps without presumption or 
inappositeness speak of there being discernible in his personal 
spiritual history a birth and two phoenix-like deaths; a definite, 
dateable and highly conscious awakening to spiritual life, and 
then at long intervals two such radical metamorphoses that to 
speak of them as deaths followed by resurrections may be ac- 
quitted of extravagance. We refer in the first place, of course, 
to his “‘conversion’’ at the age of fifteen, as described in the 
Apologia; and then to the Sicilian illness and the mysterious 
episode of Littlemore. The sentences in his religious auto- 
biography which describe his boyish awakening to the reality 
of things unseen are too vivid and too celebrated to need en- 
larging upon, but it is surely impossible to read carefully the 
extraordinarily detailed account (repeatedly added to and touched 
up) which he has-left us of his fever at Leonforte without be- 
coming convinced that to this event also the writer attached some 
dominant and determining spiritual significance; and it was, of 
course, the immediate prelude to his appearance before the 
world in a totally new rdle—as virtual leader and centre of the 
most striking religious movement which had been seen in 
England since the days of John Wesley: a movement which has 
changed the whole face of and still works vigorously in the 
Established Church; which has influenced notably the whole 
religious thought and culture of the nation; and which has 


‘contributed powerfully to the Catholic revival in our country if 


only by causing the ““Church of England” to serve as a convenient 
escalator (if we may so say) for the passing of numberless in- 
dividual souls from naked Protestantism into the Catholic fold. 
Now that Newman’s leadership of this movement, in the days 
when it was truly the “Oxford Movement’’, reached its logical 
end in his own reception into the Catholic Church need not 
be argued; but in our own context we would underline how. 
from the first the author of the Parochial and Plain Sermons looked 
upon the matter in hand as no mere ecclesiastical refurbishing 
but as a profound spiritual revivifying and refashioning.* As 
such he regardedsit, and such he caused it to be. What wonder 
then if, when struck down in Sicily, he should have considered 





* We do not forget the special significance which Mr. Christopher Dawson has 
found for the rising of 1833. See his Spirit of the Oxford Movement, a work which 
should be read by all who care for philosophical history (recently reprinted by 
Sheed and Ward), 
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that he was being divinely prepared for this apostolate by a 
spiritual rebirth; that he had been vouchsafed a supernaturalf ; 
locution and a call? 
Then as to Littlemore. Newman’s proximate preparation for} 
the act of 9 October, 1845, was no doubt primarily intellectual, } 
as is witnessed by his own express words: he was working out aff ; 
philosophy of Christian doctrine and deciding upon the what - 
and the where of the true Christian Church. But this great thinker 
was ever one who sought and looked for personal divine guidance, } 
and he never dreamt that in regard of so momentous a step as | 
that which he was debating, a step unavoidably involving a mul-§ » 
titude of souls in addition to his own, safety of action could be } 
assured by mere exercise of mind. The long-drawn-out and 
somewhat mysterious episode of Littlemore (concerning which } 
adequate information still halts)* was a time as much of prayer f - 
as of study; and judged by its issue, the atmosphere of his deal- 
ings with Fr. Dominic Barberi, his whole bearing and conduct 
just before and just after the final act, there was at stake not only § 
the upshot of an historical and philosophical inquiry but af 
spiritual revolution. In this grandly complex personality the 
intellectual and the spiritual were always and so inevitably inter- J 
locked that the John Henry Newman who emerged from the 
Littlemore retreat and the undramatic passage with the humble f 
son of St. John of the Cross was a new creation; a something f 
and a someone hitherto unknown to the world. The yi 7 once f 
more had died, though the rveipya persisted in identity. . 
We are now perhaps more at grips with our difficult subject, f 
having arrived at two definite principles in the Newmanism of } 
Newman: persisting identity of inner life amidst notable outward | 
change; harmony and interdependence between the intellectual f 
and the spiritual—both of them coloured, we may say, by that 
sureness of himself, mellowed by deep humility, which is so f 
characteristic of and so supporting in this leader and inspirer of | 
thought and life. He himself, in an oft-quoted and unforgettable f 
phrase, has applied to all living things the principle which we | 
would apply to him spiritually: ““To live is the change, and to be f 
perfect is to have changed often.’’ He himself again has made f 
the interlocking of the spiritual with the intellectual the theme of f 
whole pages of his works, especially of that central work, the f 
Idea. And now once mote it is to his own philosophy that we shall f 
have resort for the elucidation of another, and perhaps in actual ff 
practice the dominant spiritual principle of his daily life. Few, ff 
if any, we suppose, having once read, can ever forget the chapters | 
in the Grammar of Assent which deal with real assents. There 
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_ Fr, Tristram is likely soon to have filled the gap, 
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he is speaking mainly of matters intellectual, but he expressly 
applies his assertions also to prayer and meditation; and it seems 


ways he has revealed of his own practice of prayer we shall find 
that in these famous passages he was consciously or unconsciously 
speaking of his own deliberate, methodical and comprehensive 
spiritual preoccupation. To convert “‘notional’’ assents in matters 
dogmatic and spiritual into “‘real’’ assents—that is the business; 
that done, everything else will follow of itself: such was his life- 
long principle. We find this in the Parochial and Plain Sermons; 
we find it in the penetrating “Faith and Experience’’, of Sermons 


| on Subjects of the Day, and again in his earliest Catholic sermons; 


it is the very life of his Meditations. ‘‘Real’’ assents do their work 
—automatically, inevitably, inescapably.* (What, can one 
imagine, would have been a “‘retreat’’ under the guidance of the 
author of these discourses—of the sermon on Uzreal Words—ot 
the Meditations and Devotions? Would his clients have emerged 
from the ordeal with any life in them?—unless indeed they were 


| prepared to be changed into spiritual supermen.) 


Realism, however, in another and perhaps more modern 


| sense, was also singularly noticeable in Newman: an almost 


terrible realism of introspection and self-analysis—or should we 
say self-examination: a self-examination not morbid, but truly 
alarming in its frankness of truth; its facing of possible facts? 
Take this, for instance, from the Sicilian narrative: 


I seemed to see more and more my utter hollowness. .. . I look on 
myself very much (as the illustration goes) as a pane of glass, which trans- 
mits heat, being cold itself. I have a vivid perception of the consequences 
of certain admitted principles, have a considerable intellectual capacity of 
drawing them out, have the refinement to admire them . . . and having no 
great (i.e. no vivid) love of this world . . . and some firmness and natural 
dignity of character, take the profession of them upon me, as I might sing 
a tune which I liked—loving the Truth, but not possessing it—for I believe 
myself at heart to be nearly hollow, i.e. with little love, little self-denial.” f 


Or this from the Journal of 1859: 


As years go on, I have less sensible devotion and inward life. I wonder 
whether it is, or rather whether it is not, so with all men, viewed as apart 
from the grace of God. The greater part of our devotion in youth, our faith, 
hope, cheerfulness, perseverance, is natural—or it is from a everi«e which 
does not resist grace, and requires very little grace to illuminate. The same 
grace goes much further in youth as encountering less opposition—that is, 
in the virtues which I have mentioned. The Greek poet, himself an old 
man, speaks (in the chorus of the “‘CEd. Col.’’) of the unamiable state of the 








* St. Paul thought the same: Colossians i, 9, 10, and elsewhere. 
t Mozley, p. 416. 
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aged. Old men are as stiff, as lean, as bloodless as their bodies, except so far 
as grace penetrates and softens them. I wonder more and more at o/d saints. 
S. Aloysius or S. Francis Xavier or S. Carlo are nothing to S. Philip.’’* 


How precious again is the frankness of humility in his words, 
towards the end of his life, to Archbishop Ullathorne : “I. have 
been indoors all my life, whilst you have battled for the church 
in the world.” 

The whole of the passages from which our two first quotations 
ate taken ought to be read, and it is painful to be forced to make 
use of extracts so abbreviated and inadequate.t The final 
verdict of the reader may well be that in these and like “‘con- 
fessions’’ we are being enriched with penetrating flashes of 
spiritual insight (disconcerting hints as to what may be true of 
ourselves and of many fair-seeming children of, and even 
“‘spiritual persons’’ in, the Church) almost more than by precious 
glimpses of what was going on in the soul of the great writer; 
but whichever way it is taken we are surely here in the presence 
of something superlatively precious, and unique to Newman. 

But time and space compel us to pass on at once to another 
leading principle in Newman’s spirituality—the last which under 
the limitations of our present venture we shall enumerate. In 
the spiritual sphere, as in all others, the mentality of this great 
explorer was remorselessly (if we may so say) comprehensive, 
universal, all-embracing. He did not, and being himself he 
could not—saving the one exception with which. we shall in a 
moment deal—belong to any particular type or scheduled school 
of piety or ascetic. We cannot imagine him descending to the 
puerility of depreciating the spirit or rule of any of the great 
Religious Orders or Societies recognized by the Church, all of 
which, as he has himself insisted, have their rightful and neces- 
sary place in the one true Fold—his attitude in this matter being 
almost like that of the Holy See itself. He again was unwilling 
to leave any department of ordinary Catholic life unexplored; 
or—in so far as it tallied with his own vocation and life— 
unpractised. But here we arrive at our exception. Newman was 
an Oratorian, a son of St. Philip Neri, and with his never-failing 
thoroughness he determined that in himself and in the Congrega- 
tion which he founded the whole spirit of the Saint and Institute 
should be actualized, and that whatever was contrary to that 
spirit should be excluded; not as wrong or bad, but merely as 
non-Philippine. Yet again, within this ambit, everything pos- 
sible, so long as it was also germane, was to be included; the 
excluded elements and activities being perhaps briefly describ- 


 * Ward, I, p. §74- 
+ With them should be compared the letter to Miss Munro in Ward, I, p. 2209. 
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able, as moving about from place to place; rigidity; and even the 
suspicion of gloom. ‘““To conceal seriousness under great cheer- 
fulness, simplicity, modesty and humour” was his description of 
the essence of the Oratorian spirit in a letter to one who was 
seeking admission to the Birmingham Congregation ; and the 
words obviously throw a searchlight on the inner life of Newman 
himself. It is indeed remarkable and even extraordinary how 
perfectly he combined—as the tradition of his house abundantly 
and unswervingly testifies—the simplicity, obscurity and cheer- 
fulness of the Philippine ideal with his own personal greatness, 
with his position as Founder of the Oratory in England, and 
finally with his cardinalate. Throughout, however, notably and 
pre-eminently John Henry Newman was always himself; not in 
the sense of obtruding his personal characteristics upon others 
but as radically eschewing affectation and pose; and that, not 
merely (if at all) from fastidiousness, not only (if largely) trom 
humility, but above all, we think, from love of truth in conduct 
and hatred of sham; or even from a kind of instinctive, but 
inwardly approved, naturalness. It is, therefore, in our opinion 
idle to ask if Newman belonged to this or that ascetic school, 
or to compare him with this or the other spiritual teacher or 
guide—in saying which, however, we do not intend to claim 
for him unique greatness, but rather to indicate according to our 
capacity what he really was: the Shakespeare in the realm of 
piety rather than the Milton; a St. Gregory the Great rather than 
a St. John of the Cross. 

When, however, we turn our attention to the incomparable 
Meditations and Devotions—put out first by Fr. William Neville in 
1893—-we may for a moment experience disappointment and 
receive from them a first impression of ordinariness and con- 
ventionality. Readings for the Month of Mary; novenas and 
litanies; devotions for the Stations of the Cross; Meditations for 
the liturgical seasons; how commonplace! And if we follow up 
references in his letters to things spiritual, anecdotes of his life, 
and so forth, this same humdrumness may seem to persist. It is 
true that Newman was suspicious of anything, whether in doctrine 
or in devotion, which savoured of eccentricity, and he believed 
profoundly in the valuableness of long-established custom and 
tradition, especially of customs and traditions firmly seated in 
sacred or venerable institutions—in a great nation, an ancient 
university, and therefore a fortiori in the Catholic Church. 
Newman, we may say, could never—not at any time nor in any 
way—be ordinary; but to be conventional, surely, is another 
story. To follow grand or useful conventions may be a deep 
wisdom; to be unconventional may be a sign of pettiness or 
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foolish eccentricity. It may be “‘conventional’’ for a Catholic to 
make much of the liturgical round of seasons and feasts, and this 
is precisely what Newman did, as he has told us and shown us, 
The routine of a Religious House may be conventional, yet he 
followed and insisted upon the exact observance of such a routine. 
But setting these considerations aside, we have only to look 
closely into the substance of these prayers and reflections, to 
enter even slightly into their spirit, in order to discover that 
we are here in a world which is Newman’s own; a world in 
which all the familiar features of the landscape are transfigured 
by a light sui generis. And we ourselves perhaps, taking the hand 
of this familiar guide, are enabled to discover and see vividly in 
the well-known country treasures, grandeurs, awfulnesses, 
significances, to which hitherto our eyes have been blind or dim.* 

But now let us turn to some passages in Newman’s writing 
on spiritual matters which are far from presenting even the 
phantasm of conventionality, and could have been penned by 
none other than he. And first an entrancing passage from the 
Introduction to his biographical sketch of St. John Chrysostom: 


People are variously constituted; what influences one does not influence 
another. There are persons of warm imaginations, who can picture to them- 
selves what they never saw. . . . Iam not one of such; I am touched by my 
five senses, by what my eyes behold and my ears hear. I am touched by 
what I read about, not by what I myself create. As faith need not lead to 
practice, so in me mere imagination does not lead to devotion. I gain 
more from the life of our Lord in the Gospels than from a treatise de Deo. 
I gain more from three verses of St. John than from the three points of a 
meditation. . . . I am more touched by the Seven Dolours than by the 
Immaculate Conception; I am more devout to St. Gabriel than to one of 
Isaiah’s seraphim. . . . I do not say that my way is better than anothet’s; 
but it is my way, and an allowable way. 


Or let us take this from the Grammar of Assent:t 


Consider the services for Christmas or Epiphany; for Easter, Ascension, 
and (I may say) pre-eminently Corpus Christi . . . who will say that they 
have the subtlety, the aridity, the coldness of mere scholastic science? . . . 
Why is it that personally we often find ourselves so ill-fitted to take part in 
them, except that we are not good enough, that in our case the dogma is 
far too much a mete theological notion, far too little a living image within 
us? Consider again the breviary offices for Pentecost and its octave, the 
grandest perhaps in the whole year . . . has not the categorical proposition, 
“The Holy Ghost is God’’, such a place in the imagination and the heart, as 
suffices to give birth to the noble hymns, Veni Creator, and Veni Sancte 
Spiritus ? 

* It would be difficult to overemphasize the simplicity of the Meditations. 

+ Historical Sketches, Vol. Il, pp. 217 £. We wish there were space for the illumin- 
ating paragraphs which follow, concerning hagiographers. 

t Pp. 139 f. 
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These quotations speak for themselves, but their purport 
will be misunderstood unless we remember such facts as the 
following: Newman frequently employs the “three-point’’ 
system in his written Meditations; the Church of the Oratory at 
Birmingham is dedicated to the Immaculate Conception, and 
upon that mystery Newman has given to the world thoughts 
marvellous and peculiarly his own; he over and over again 
defends scientific theology and the last passage which we have 
cited is appended to such a defence. How then are we to explain 
our quotations? What is the principle at issue? First, we think 
that while Newman would always be himself and perfectly frank; 
would always repudiate and was himself incapable of attitudiniz- 
ing (if we so say) in matters or piety or ascetic; yet at the same 
time his comprehensive and all-embracing mind forbade him to 
reject anything and urged him to realize for himself everything 
in Catholic ascetic and piety which was generally approved and 
commended whether by authority or by long use.* He aimed at 
achieving in himself “‘real assents’’ throughout the entire com- 
plex of Christian dogma and Catholic devotion, and yet with 
enchanting simplicity and humility he admits that in his own case 
—sympathetically implying that it will be the same with all 
others—success has been limited, thus coming straight to our 
heart both by his engaging frankness as to himself and by his 
brave justification, both for himself and for us, of being and 
offering to God in this matter of “‘devotion”’ just what we are, 
and refusing to pretend that we can ever be what we are not. 
It is this blending of a veritable living in the,unseen world and 
exacting severity in all matters of duty, with a cheerful humility, 
humanity and naturalness which causes this great solitary (as he 
appeared to many) to be a spiritual guide and inspiration of 
unique appeal to souls (of diverse quality) who cannot easily 
attach themselves to any of the recognized ascetic schools. By 
means of himself—sometimes only implicitly and accidentally, 
but sometimes almost deliberately—by means of /imself he tells 
us that we must be owrselves, neither trying nor professing to be 
what we are incapable of becoming—though he also shows us 
that we must be somewhat strict with ourselves, must ever be 
realizing in ourselves (according to our utmost) the fullness of 
the riches of the Catholic religion, and also must believe in, 
praise and venerate everything in recognized Catholic ascetic and 
devotion to which we ourselves cannot easily-react. And it is 
important here to emphasize that though from the close of his 





* Perhaps in his earlier Catholic years, with his usual humility, Newman, as a 
convert, was almost scrupulous about skipping any portion of the recognized 
ground of Catholic devotion. Reverence, we think, is due to such a cast of mind, 
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campaign in Ireland onward Newman spent his lite for the most 
part in retirement, his external activities being confined to a 
narrow sphere in undistinguished. surroundings, his priestly 
ministry itself being limited in scope, yet not only in mind and 
thought, but also in sympathy and spiritual-outlook, he belonged 
always and utterly to the orbis terrarum and to the Universal 
Church. What incomparable breadth of vision and depth of 
sympathy is revealed, as by a dazzling flash, in the famous and 
unparalleled passage of the Apo/zgia* on the religious condition 
of mankind as seen in the history of the human world. What 
diplomatic grasp of ecclesiastical realities in the Introduction to 
the third edition of the 7a Media. How significant again is the 
“piercing sorrow’’ which he felt at the death of Thackeray,t and 
the plastering up on a cupboard in his room of a newspaper map +t 
so that he might follow the course of the Gordon Relief Expedi- 
tion. It would be a monstrous perversion of truth and fact to 
suggest that Newman’s solitariness and aloofness connoted indif- 
ference to the toils and sufferings of humanity. His ‘‘indoorness’’ 
signified merely that he knew what was his vocation. 

Limitations of space compel us here to break off short in 
order to suggest by way of corollary to some of our observations 
a wider position for Newman in the realm of spirituality. May 
we not regard him as having contributed unintentionally, and as 
it were by accident, to a revivifying of Catholic spiritual life and 
a recasting of Catholic ascetic which, under the impulse and 
guidance of many noble souls, had been at work from the time 
of the Napoleonic wars——and perhaps even now has scarcely run 
its course? In the earlier decades of the nineteenth century 
catholic life was still cramped by the aftermath of Jansenism, 
caesaro-papalism, and a complex resulting from the eighteenth- 
century artificiality and veiled scepticism. The lamentable effect 
of the dismalities and rigidities of the Jansenistic moral atmo- 
sphere§ on ardent spirits of the revolutionary period is written 
large in the history of the time; and Newman, who as an Anglican 
had given indications of a certain severity of outlook, after his 
reception into the Church placed himself definitely in the opposite 
camp by adopting the patronage of the cheerful St. Philip Neri. 
But we may go further. The refashioning movement of which 
we speak, and with which we are tentatively connecting Newman, 
had to counter a spurious religiousness in which (if one may be 
allowed a trifle of exaggeration) conformity had taken the place 
~ #¥C, V, p. 241. : f mt aa } 

t Ward, I, 612. Thackeray was not personally known to Newman. 
+ Still in situ. 


§ A large degeneration, surely, from the spirit of the original Port Royal and the 
Pascals. 
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of faith, and edification had somehow been substituted for virtue. 
Such a spirit, needless to say, was unknown in the ages of the 
Martyrs and of the Fathers, and was entirely contrary to the 
mentality of the great mediaeval efHorescence. The trouble, no 
doubt, began with the necessary and unavoidable reaction from 
the excesses of the pagan renaissance, and it reached its apex in 
the age of Deism and Encyclopedism. But it lingered on as a 
kind of infection in an externalization of piety, an ascetic of 
manners; at its worst something painfully like a Catholicism 
devoid of Christianity. Now, that the whole of Newman—men- 
tality, spirituality, doctrine—was entirely and directly opposed to 
such a religiosity scarcely needs detailed proof, if only because of 
his insistence upon the need in matters spiritual for “‘reality’’ of 
assent. But the opposition, we think, goes deeper than this, 
though, as ever with Newman, definiteness of view and personal- 
ism are combined with comprehensiveness, tolerance, and a 


_notable capacity for entering into and appreciating religious 


mentalities widely different from his own. No one, for instance, 
who knew what he was in his own bearing and in his rule over 
others would picture him as being indifferent to edification, or 
even to decorum; but, on the other hand, no one could imagine 
him putting these things in the forefront of Christian ascetic, or 
treating them as the body rather than as the clothing of Christian 
virtue. And from the beginning to the end of his teaching life 
—and he taught only what he lived—we see a vehement repudia- 
tion and even dread of unreality, affectation, posing, externalism 
in all matters of religion; and this not only on grounds of taste 
or spiritual aesthetic (if we may so speak) but from the deepest 
sense that such things were a mockery of the eternal verities.* 
We find this in the P/ain and Parochial Sermons; we find it in all his 
verse; it is evident in his most intimate letters; it is seen on every 
page of the Meditations and Devotions; it is revealed in rare but 
brilliant flashes of self-criticism such as are to be read in reports 
of casual sayings or scattered personal notes. And the same 
characteristic underlies everywhere his writing upon Christian 
doctrine, precisely separating him from any who would be con- 
tent with mere acquiescence, when the call is for living faith. 
Things then being so, how should it not be. that this lonely 
Figure, though endowed, as it would seem, with a kind of aseity in 
matters alike intellectual and spiritual, should unconsciously but 
most firmly take his place in the wider movement which, if our 





* Newman was, of course, equally opposed to the kind of sentimental piety 
prevalent in the nineteenth century which followed upon and—laudably but 
unfortunately—tried to counteract or supplement the externalistic phase, For this 
was merely unreality taking another form. 
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view is correct, has for more than a century, with uncountable 
ramifications, been at work? Newman’s influence outside that 
of the English world has no doubt come late, and perhaps began 
to operate in the large only after the close of the first world war; 
but fundamentally the great work of spiritual reconstruction was 
accomplished in himself and in his life; that long life which 
covered almost the whole of the nineteenth-century transforma- 
tion of outlook. 

Perhaps, however, after all and in the end, what the world 
most owes to Newman in the realm of spirituality is to be found 
in two keynotes, two motives which run through the whole of his 
life and separate him out from all other figures in religious history. 
These two spiritual constants are expressed in, though not 
exhausted by, two very deliberate utterances, well known to all, 
but incapable of becoming trite: first his words in the Apologia 
as to the “‘two and two only absolute and luminously self-evident 


beings’’, the self and the Creator; and secondly the solemn self- . 


chosen epitaph: Ex wumbris et imaginibus in veritatem. By the 
former of these arresting phrases he removed for ever from 
Catholicism (or should we say from historic and “‘institutional’’ 
Christianity?) as misunderstood—at any rate in England—an 
incrustation of long centuries; and by the great epitaph surely he 
not only marvellously illuminated what was deepest and most 
precious in himself but also promulgated the most deeply 
sympathetic message which has been spoken to the modern 
generation of men, pre-eminently what that generation needed in 
order to deliver it from scepticism and unfaith? For by the time 
that the nineteenth century was well in its stride, with the ebbing 
away of crude superstition, the universe had become intractable, 
the problems of life unsolvable, the very foundations of philo- 
sophy unstable; and consequently a glib theology having proved 
itself incredible, souls morally earnest and naturally religious, 
many among them belonging to the best of their age, were being 
driven into mist and doubt, while at bottom desiring faith. Now 
Newman, we can see, felt the whole of the difficulty, faced all the 
facts, yet refused to yield up an iota of the historic dogma. The 
result, of course, was an intensification of mystery, but in this he 
even exulted, treating sardonically and almost with amusement* 
the notion that the Catholic faith stood for or was exhausted by a 
paradigmatic theology, a geometrical planning out of the unseen 
world, a clockwork sanctification of souls.t This great cardinal, 
in himself as well as by his words, welded into unity the deepest 





* Eg. Loss and Gain, pp. 67 ff. 
Tt It is a vast mistake to suppose that by such rigidities can be rightly delineated 


the mentality of the great scholastics. _— 
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philosophical awareness and immovableness of deliberate faith. 
He did not pretend to answer in detail the modern difficulties,* 
or to dispel the mists created by the new speculative thought, but 
he achieved and provided an outlook which caused those things 
to fall into their proper place; he even consecrated them to God. f 
Inexpressible, therefore, the debt which is owed to him by all 
those who cannot—perhaps would not, or feel that in honesty 
they ought not to—escape from the modern ideological mise-en- 
scene, yet are certain as to the ineluctable need for Christian faith. 

In a single contribution to a Quarterly Review, and in these 
days of the rationing of paper for print, it has been impossible to 
do more than touch the fringe of a subject which loomed ever 
greater as it came more close. We are not ashamed of having 
spoken with hesitation, or of having taken up the attitude of 
discipleship. Our hope is that here or there we may have thrown 
out suggestions which others—better qualified than ourselves 
and with more opportunity—may develop, clarify, or perchance 
correct. 

F, VINCENT READE. 
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A=" weeks ago, turning over in my mind how best I could 
arrange the plan of this address, I spent a pleasant afternoon 
revisiting some scenes of Cardinal Newman’s early life. I went 


* He would not pretend to “cut the Gordian knot with a bang”’, as we have 
heard Christian apologists accused of doing—‘“‘accused”’, because their efforts were 
felt to be shallow and unsatisfying. Cf. the well-known phrase in the Apologia 
(last chapter) as to ten thousand difficulties not making one doubt. 

+ Cf. Discourses to Mixed Congregations, p. 309: ““The outward exhibition of 
Infinitude is mystery’’—and the whole passage. 

t The curious may find it interesting to compare the so/us cum solo with St. Francis 
of Sales, Letters to Persons in Religion: “‘For you there are but God and yourself in 
the world; all the rest ought to touch you not” (Letter 2, p. 24 in Dom Mackey’s 
translation, Burns Oates, 1888); and St. Theresa, Life, c. xiii, 13: ““The utmost that 
we have to do in the beginning is to . . . consider that in the whole world there 
is only God and our own soul.” And for the use of Umbra in the epitaph—as to 
which Newman himself raised a scruple—reference may be made to St. Bernard, 
Sermon In Cantica, xxxi, 8: Nos quoque respectu futuri saeculi inquadam interim 
veritatis umbra vivere non negabit nisi qui non acquiescit Apostolo dicenti, Ex 
parte cognoscimus . . . non arbitror me comprehendere” and passim. St. Bernard 
does not here contradict St. Ambrose In Psalm, 38, n. 25 (cf. Summa, 1-2, q. 101, 
a. 2) unless merely in words; for the context is quite different. 

§$An address delivered at the Newman Centenary Conference, Beaumont 


College, 19 August, 1945. 
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to Ealing, where he was at school; and into the church—now 
remodelled out of all knowledge—where, as a boy, Sunday by 
Sunday, he had attended divine service. I looked again at the 
print of that once famous school, and-of its celebrated master, 
Dr. George Nicholas—whom Thackeray, another of his scholars, 
has celebrated, in a Roundabout Paper, I think, as Dr. Tickleus. 
At Perivale, hard by the ancient timbered church, I saw the 
doctor’s massive tomb. And then I came to the house close by 
Ham Common, around which surely clustered, to the end of 
the cardinal’s long life, his happiest and tenderest memories. 

He has described that house in one of the pleasantest papers 
of the Historical Sketches :* ““My friend lives in a spot as convenient 
as it is delightful. The neighbouring hamlet is the first station 
out of London of a railroad; while not above a quarter of a mile 
from his boundary wall, flows the magnificent river, which 
moves towards the metropolis through a richness of grove and 
meadow of its own creation. . . . It is an old-fashioned place, 
the house may be of the date of George the Second; a square hall 
in the middle, and in the centre of it a pillar, and rooms all 
round. The servants’ rooms and offices run off on the right; 
a rookery covers the left flank, and the drawing-room opens 
upon the lawn.” 

This is the house of which, as an old man of 85, he wrote: 
“IT dreamed about it when a schoolboy as if it were paradise. 
It would be here where the angel faces appeared ‘loved long since 
and lost awhile’.’’ Here it was that he remembered—almost his 
earliest memory—‘‘Show in coming downstairs slowly, for | 
brought down both feet on each step, I said to myself “This is 
June’. Though what my particular experience of June was, and 
how it was broad enough to be a matter of reflection, I really 
cannot tell.’’+ And here it was that he saw the candles lit in 
the windows to celebrate the victory of Trafalgar. 

Of all the places associated with Newman this is, surely, the 
least altered: the house, its grounds, and indeed the whole 
neighbourhood. And as one looks towards the simple graceful 
facade of the house, and to its columned porch, the blue coats 
and brass buttons and high stocks and nankeen trousers of the 
catdinal’s boyhood, the sprigged muslins and flowered silks and 
classical empire draperies, come unbidden to give life to the 
scene. The scene is a reminder, should we need one, that John 
Henry Newman was a-child of the eighteenth century; although 
that century was over by nearly two months when he was born, 
in the heart of the city of London, on 21 February, 1801. 


—_— 





* “Discipline and Influence”, in Historical Sketches, Vol. Ill, p. 62. 
+ Letter to Helen Church in Ward: Life of Newman, I, 319. 
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He lived, as you know, to the great age of 89; and he left 
behind him some thirty-eight volumes of published works. The 
first question that seems to call for answer from one who is set 
to speak of Newman as the Prophet of his age is whether there 
is any unity in all that long activity; and, if so, wherein does the 
unity lie? To the first part of the question we can go for an 
answer to one of the shrewdest of the Victorian critics, to a 
contemporary who studied Newman closely for forty years -and 
more, and who was not either a Catholic or an Anglican; and 
Richard Holt Hutton, editor of the Spectator, will tell us “‘No 
life known to me in the last haif century of our national life, 
can for a moment compare with it . . . in unity of meaning and 
constancy of purpose.”* That same acute judge speaks of 
Newman’s ascendancy over his own time; and he notes a unique 
quality in that ascendancy. 

‘It is a strange and a not discreditable characteristic of the 
days in which we live,’’ he says, “‘that, in spite of the ardour 
with which the English people have devoted themselves to 
material progress and the scientific studies which have ministered 
to material progress, one man at least has been held to be truly 
great by the nation, who has crossed all its prejudices and calmly 
ignored all its prepossessions; who has lived more than half 
his life in what Protestants at least would call a monastery—tor 
his home at Littlemore as well as at Edgbaston was more than 
half monastic; who has loved penance, who has always held 
up the ascetic life to admiration, who has haunted our imagina- 
tions with his mild and gentle yet austere figure, with his strong 
preference even for superstition as compared with shallow 
optimistic sentiment; and has impressed upon us even more by 
his practice than by his teaching, that ‘the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, are not of the Father 
but of the world’.”’+ A personage such as this lived, however, 
and necessarily, in a kind of isolation. It is a first thing at which 
to marvel, in the life of John Henry Newman, that, despite that 
isolation, he never ceased to influence his age; that, despite his 
deep, conscientious and outspoken condemnation of so many 
of its characteristic ideals, he did more than retain its regard and 
affection—he regained that regard and affection after almost a 
generation of bitter ostracism. 

And to the second part of the question—wherein lay the unity 
of Newman’s life?-—we cannot find any better answer than the 
cardinal’s own. 

The scene is Rome, 12 May, 1879; more precisely, it is 











~ * Richard H. Hutton: Cardinal Newman (1891), p. 250, 
t Ibid., pp. 1, 2. 
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Cardinal Howard’s appartamento at the English College, where 
a great company of English notables is assembled, Newman’s 
frail figure—he is now an old man of 78—in the midst. Across 
the Tiber,'in the Vatican, the new Pope Leo XIII is holding his 
first consistory for the creation of cardinals—an eagerly awaited 
event, for the Pope has already said, to one in his confidence 
who asked about his policy, ““See who my first cardinals will be.” 

There are ten of them in all; and what personalities they are! 
What figures they have cut in recent history! Pie, Bishop of 
Poiters, the eloquent champion of the papacy against Gallicanism 
for a generation; de Fiirstenberg, Archbishop of Olmuc, and 
Haynald, Archbishop of Kalocsa, two leaders of the opposition 
to the definition of papal infallibility in the late General Council; 
Hergenrother, Historian of the Church; Zigliara, a young but 
outstanding Dominican, of whom more is soon to be heard, as 
a prime mover in the revival of the philosophy of St. Thomas; 
the Pope’s own brother Joseph Pecci, another zealous disciple 
of St. Thomas; and loannes Newman, Presbyter Philippianus ¢ 
Congregatione Londinensi. 

While the Pope is proclaiming the names, with the ritual 
formula, to the cardinals, Oud Vobis videtur?, his messenger 
reaches the Venerable College of the English, with the official 
news of the creation, the Big/ietto. And the new cardinal proceeds 
to acknowledge it, and to thank the Pope. 

He speaks of the wonder still upon him at this immense 
honour, and of the personal kindness of Leo XIII recognizing 
that his whole life had been one of zealous service in the Catholic 
cause. “‘In a long course of years,’’ says the new cardinal, “I 
have made many mistakes. I have nothing of that high per- 
fection which belongs to the writings of the saints, viz. that 
error cannot be found in them; ... And I rejoice to say to 
one great mischief I have from the first opposed myself. For 
thirty, forty, fifty years I have resisted to the best of my powers 
the spirit of Liberalism in religion. Never did Holy Church 
need champions against it more sorely than now, when, alas! 
it is an error overspreading, as a snate, the whole earth; and on 
this great occasion . . . it will not, I hope, be considered out 
of place, if I renew the protest against it which I have made so 
often.”’ 

What exactly, you may ask, is this enemy, this error, this 
mischief? The Cardinal proceeds, lucid as always, to set it forth 
in his own musical phrases: 

‘Liberalism in religion is the doctrine that there is no positive 
truth in religion, but that one creed is as good as another, and 
this is the teaching which is gaining substance and force daily. 
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It is inconsistent with any recognition of any religion, as srue. 
It teaches that all are to be tolerated, for all are matters of opinion. 
Revealed religion is not a truth, but a sentiment and a taste; 
not an objective fact, not miraculous; and it is the right of each 
individual to make it say just what strikes his fancy. Devotion 
is not necessarily founded on faith. Men may go to Protestant 
Churches and to Catholic, may get good from both and belong 
to neither. They may fraternise together in spiritual thoughts 
and feelings, without having any views at all of doctrines in 
common, or seeing the need of them. Since, then, religion is 
so personal a peculiarity and so private a possession, we must of 
necessity ignore it in the intercourse of man with man. If a 
man puts on a new religion every morning, what is that to you? 
It is as impertinent to think about a man’s religion as about his 
sources of income or his management of his family. Religion is 
in no sense the bond of society, . . .””* 

And for the practical importance of this religious Liberalism, 
for its effect on the generality of those whom it affected, for a 
permanent description also of what, when Newman spoke, was 
only beginning to be, but what is today almost everywhere the 
normal mentality, let me read to you these other words of his, 
written in 1854. “‘Without denying that in the matter of religion 
some things are true and some things false, still we certainly are 
not in a position to determine one from the other. And, as it 
would be absurd to dogmatise about the weather, and say that 
1860 will be a wet season or a dry season, a time of peace or war, 
so it is absurd for men in our present state to teach anything 
positively about the next world, that there is a heaven or a hell 
or a last judgement, or that the soul is immortal or that there is 
aGod. It is not that you have not a right to your own opinion, 
as you have a right to place implicit trust in your own banker or 
your own physician: but undeniably such persuasions are not 
knowledge: they are not scientific: they cannot become public 
property: they are consistent with your allowing your friend to 
entertain the opposite opinion, and if you are tempted to be 
violent in the defence of your own view of the case in this matter 
of religion, then it is well to lay seriously to your heart whether 
sensitiveness on the subject of your banker or your doctor, when 
he is handled sceptically by another, would not be taken to ° 





* Ward: Life of Newman, Il, pp. 459-62 for full text of the address. 

t Cf. Mr. G. M. Young’s use of the passage (Daylight and Champaign, 1937, 
pp. 250-1) and his comment, “‘One does not feel disposed to say again anything 
that Newman has said already—had said, it will be observed, in 1859.” The 
long quotation is from “‘A Form of Infidelity of the Day’, an address written 
in 1854 (not 1859), and later published as a chapter in The Idea of a University (q.v. 
p. 381). 
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argue a secret misgiving in your mind about him; in spite of 
your confident profession, an absence of clear, unrufHed cer- 


tainty in his honesty or his skill. Well, then, if Religion is just | 


one of those subjects about which we can know nothing, what 


can be so absurd as to spend time on it? 

“For thirty, forty, fifty years I have resisted to the best of 
my powers... .’’ Here is Newman himself, affirming the 
unity of his life’s work—a unity which his submission to the 
Catholic Church did not impair. If we consider that submission, 
in its relation to Newman’s -life-task, what it chiefly involved 
was this, that thenceforwatd he fought his battle on better 
ground—on the true ground he would have said, on ground 
that did not shake uncertainly, ominously, as the blows were 
struck in its defence. 


When Newman was born, 21 February, 1801, the reign of 
George III had still nineteen years to run, and the war with 
Napoleon another fourteen and a half. He has been called a 
‘“‘Victorian’’—but, though he lived through more than fifty 
years of the long reign, it is true of Newman what Chesterton 
wrote of Francis Thompson, namely that it is almost a definition 
of the Victorian Age to say that he stood outside it. He was a 
man nearing forty when that age opened, and already a power, 
through the Oxford Movement, inaugurated just four years 
before the Queen’s accession. He made his own immense effort 
to shape the age, from the place which the nascent age found him 
occupying, a place in the heart of the national religion—and the 
age, in so far as it spoke through that same national religion, 
rejected him. Henceforth he must work upon the age from 
without. 

Before we now recall—as we must—something of those 
minds and voices which shaped that great age, we need, first, to 
delimit the age with special reference to the years of Newman’s 
own public activity. 

Newman’s first public contact with national events and the 
English mind was, so he reckoned, his active intervention in 
the Oxford election of 1829,* when Sir Robert Peel, lately con- 
verted to the necessity of Catholic Emancipation by events in 
Ireland, offered himself for re-election to his constituency the 
University of Oxford, and was defeated. Newman worked 
actively against Peel, and we can read the whole very interesting 
story in Anne Mozley’s edition of his Letters. So much for 


a —— —— 











* “Tt is the first public event I have been concerned in, and I thank God from 
my heart both for my cause and its success.”” Newman to his mother, 1. March, 
1829, in Mozley: Lef¢ters and Correspondence of J. H. Newman, 1, p. 202. 
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the opening date. For the closing year I suggest 1877; and the 
event is Newman’s re-publication of some of his most important 
Anglican work, under the title Te Via Media, tor which re- 

ublication he wrote a long and striking introduction—far too 
little studied by us—which is his last, masterly piece of new 
constructive thinking on the eternal theme of man’s difficulties 
as he stands in contemplation before God’s offer of supernatural 
truth. 

1829-1877, forty-eight years! What of England in those 
years? It is the England of Peel and Palmerston, and Disraeli 
and Gladstone; of Cobden and Bright; of Dickens and Thackeray ; 
of Tennyson and Browning; of Carlyle, and Darwin, and Huxley 
—and John Stuart Mill; of the Stephensons and Brunel; of 
Bessemer and Roscoe and Faraday and Lister; of Lingard and 
Macaulay, and Freeman and Froude. And what of the Catholic 
Church? Of the long, momentous reign of Pius IX (1846- 
1878)? What part had Newman in all that history? 

Here, so it seems to me, is the theme set for me: to speak of 
the setting, the man, the principle, the achievement. 

I say “the man”’ and not “‘the thinker’’, and I do so advisedly; 
for Newman never repudiated anything more violently than 
the notion that man was merely thought embodied. No man was 
ever, by disposition, less of a hermit than John Henry Newman; 
none was ever more aware of every current and tendency in the 
life of his own time; nor more keenly sensitive to all of them. 
He always—so his friends have recorded; it is a homely evidence 
—seemed to get more out of the day’s newspaper than anyone 
else. Humani nihil a me alienum puto—the words of the Latin 
dramatist come to the mind immediately; the words of Terence, 
who wrote the plays in which Newman acted as a boy at Ealing* 
and which, very lovingly, he edited for other boys to act in later 
years. And other words, of like import, come with them. Je 
suis tant homme que rien plus, the words of St. Francois de Sales, 
his patron saint as a cardinal, from whom indeed he took the 
motto for his arms, Cor ad Cor Loguitur;t and whose portrait 











* Davus in the Andria, and Pythias in the Eunuchus; cf. Ward: L ife, I, p. 29. 

t Letter to St. Jeanne Francoise de Chantal, 2 Nov., 1607, in V7 orks (Annecy 
edition), Vol. XIII, p. 330; the letter describes the emotion with which the family 
of St. Francis learnt of the death of his youngest sister Jeanne de Sales, and is 
w ritten to console St. Jeanne Frangoise also, in whose arms the child had died: 

“Vous desires de scavoir ce que je fay. Helas, ma Fille, je suis tant homme que 
rien plus. Mon cceur s’est attendri plus que je n "eusse jamais pensé. ; 

t Traite sur l’ Amour de Dieu; the passage reads: ““Certes, en la théologie mis- 
tique c’est le principal exercice de parler 4 Dieu et d’ouir parler Dieu au fond du 
cceur; et parceque ce devis se fait par des trés secretes aspirations et inspirations, 
nous l’appellons colloque de silence: les yeux parlent aux yeux et le coeur au 
coeur, et nul n’entend ce qui se dit que les amans sacrés qui parlent.” (Book VI, 
ch. 1, at the end; pp. 305-6 in the Annecy edition.) 
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looked down on him across the chalice as, morning after morn- ff 
ing, he stood at the little altar in his starkly simple room to say 
his cardinal’s mass. Humani nihil a me alienum—tant homme que ¥ 
rien plus—Cor ad Cor Loquitur. There is John Henry Newman, |) 
for whom we can borrow the reflective words of Pius XI about 
Thomas More, and say “Che womo completo’’; a man, says the 
tradition of his Oratorian brethren, eminently able to take care 
of himself, as indeed his published letters show—a man who can, f 
indeed, only be understood if we are prepared to forget that | 
he ever had critics and enemies, or panegyrists and . . . biog- jj 
raphers; and so make his acquaintance, first of all, in his own | 
written word. And there we shall find, in the natural, a great 
Englishman; with a man’s virile courage; and all the English 
humour; a frank and wholesome detestation of anything but the 
straightest—nay, bluntest—plain-dealing; a contempt for snob- 
bery of every sort; and a high scorn for sycophants; a fighter— 
and a man who will go down, it may be, but who will go down 
all guns firing to the last. When Wellington’s despatches were 
published Newman devoured them. How they made him burn 
to have been a soldier, he said. 

‘The ‘heroic’ was a sort of natural.element with him,”’ says 
an observant woman who knew him very well indeed,* “his 
presence inspired a sense of greatness in his friends, a sense of 
his greatness and the greatness of companionship with him”’ 
and one of his pupils, Thomas Mozley, recalled how, “‘It never 
was possible to be even a quarter of an hour in his company 
without a man feeling himself incited to take an onward step, 
sufficient to tax his energies or his faith.” 

For another intimate of those Oxford days, and also of the 
Cardinal’s later life—one of those closest to him, indeed—R. W. 
Church, Dean of St. Paul’s: “*. . . Newman was almost the 
unique cross between a true Briton of the proud school of 
Chatham and Burke, and the enthusiastic, devout, fervid, Roman 
Catholic.” £ 

There was no foe this true Englishman feared to rouse; and 
for truth and conscience he was prepared to stand up to all. 
And in his time he braved, more than once, in the English 
- Church and as a Catholic, the displeasure of the most highly 
placed of all, the displeasure that spells disgrace. 


* Anne Mozley, sister of John and Thomas Mozley, who married Newman’s 
sisters Jemima and Harriet, and of James Mozley, Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Oxford: cf. Anne Mozley’s Letters and Correspondence of J. H. 
Newman, Il, p. 225, for the words quoted. 

+ Cf. his Reminiscences of Oriel, qaoted A. Mozley wt supra I, p. 279. 

¢ Church to Lord Blachford (Frederick Rogers), 30 Aug., 1878, in Life and 
Letters of Dean Church, edited by Mary C. Church (1897), p. 322, who prints New- 
man’s letter to Blachford which produced the comment. 
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Such was the man in his natural activity. What of the inner, 
supernatural life? A host of Newman’s own letters and memor- 


| anda, and the recollections of those who lived intimately with 


him for sixty years have throughly informed us here. And the 
tale they tell is one of wholeminded loyalty to Faith; of unshaken 


' confidence in God; of a gifted spirit singularly humble, religiously 


obedient; of a lifelong habit of prayer, of prayer so constant and 
unceasing that we can speak of a life passed wholly in sight of 
God, prayer that already from early days, at Oxford and at 
Littlemore, went on for hours at a time, and for hours into the 
long quiet nights. Newman was, from very early on, marked 
out as, above all else, a man of God; and a man of God far 


| beyond the common fashion of the pious good-living cleric. 
| It is hard indeed to think that his union with God was ever, 
| from his boyhood, broken by any conscious wilful choice. 


Of the high natural intelligence, the scholarship that tempered 
it to such perfection, the elegance of its exercise, the singular 
combination it ever presents of power and charm, I will say 
nothing—they are the best known and best loved features of 
Newman’s passage through time: I say nothing of all this, except 
to ask how many are there whom, for these things, we may place 
beside him as his peers? 


And now a word about biographers. I hope I did not seem, 
a moment ago, to speak as though unaware of what they had 
effected for Newman’s memory, or, as forgetting that, for the 
very facts we use in criticism of them we are greatly their debtors. 

It would, for example, be an extremely odd thing if, in our 
first great national Newman congress—for such this is—the 
name of Wilfrid Ward was not mentioned, in the very opening 
acts of the congress indeed, and with great gratitude. With 
Wilfrid Ward, admiration for the genius of the Cardinal was a 
passion that lasted as long as life itself. And it was an informed 
admiration. Perhaps the leading anxiety, in Wilfrid Ward’s own 
long apostolate, was that Newman should enjoy that primacy of 
influence among his own which, it may be thought, the Providence 
of God intended, when it gave to our own impoverished Ecclesia 
Anglicana the rich treasure of his genius. As I am about to 
criticize—you will, I hope, forgive the temerity—Wilfrid 
Ward’s portrait of his hero, you will perhaps allow me first to 
speak somewhat the praises of Wilfrid Ward. It is his lasting 
great merit that, in a time of indifference, he battled valiantly for 
Newman. Iam not now thinking of Newman’s vindication from 
the slanders lavished on him by the c/ientela of Manning—Rome 
had seen to that, once and for all; nor arn I referring to the crisis 
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ovet which tower those great acts of Pius X, Lamentabili ¥ 
sane exitu and Pascendi dominici gregis. I have in mind, rather, f 
Wilfrid Ward’s constant labour to bring home to English | 


Catholics that in Newman they have a treasure well-nigh unique; [fj 
not only a prince of controversialists, and not only their great ff 
deliverer from the long-standing calumny that Catholics are ff 
liars, as it were, by second nature, but a thinker of the first rank; ff 
understanding perfectly the spirit of his time, understanding ff 
that Englishmen are Englishmen, and must be spoken to as ff 
English by men who can think in the way the English think, 
if anything is to be done—that is to say—to bring the mind of f 


the English into captivity to Christ; a thinker who understood, | 


as no other has ever understood, why the English, as English, 


do not like the Catholic Church. 
I am thinking of Wilfrid Ward’s endeavour to convince 


English Catholics of this, and to persuade them to make use of § 
this treasure. And so, whenever we think of Newman as the [J 
prophet sent to the English people, sent especially to the English- [7 
speaking Catholics of the world, doctor gentium nostrarum—we ¥ 


shall surely think with gratefulness of Wilfrid Ward too. 


But I must confess that, more and more, as I read the great ff 
life—a constant companion these thirty years—the less sure Iam 


that this is really Newman altogether. The thought grows with 


me that the disciple, painting his admired master, is, all uncon- f 
sciously, not so much interested in the master for his own sake f 


as for the sake of those qualities that inspire the disciple’s ad- 
miration. And is not the natural drama of the subject somewhat 
overdone? The shadows especially—the shadows which really 
are there—are they not, somewhat, too much intensified? 

Let me say it boldly: we now need a new Life of Newman, 
where none shall speak but himself; and, I submit, with all 
respect to those whose duty to care for Newman’s fame must 
decide the matter, the time has come to give to the world the 
full revelation of the Cardinal’s letters and papers. And once 
these are made known, how he will then emerge! Ex umbris 
et imaginibus in Veritatem, indeed!! 


I have to speak of Newman’s time. Newman was born— 
we have recalled—while the war against the French Revolution 
had still two-thirds of its length to run. That war had come 
upon an England just half-way through the age of its greatest 
complacency about the perfection of its own institutions; for 
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proof of which, only read the classic description of itself which Ff 
that age produced: Sir William Blackstone’s famous Comment- ff 


aries on the Laws of England. But once that war had ended— 
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a war that lasted twenty-two years, and a war against principles 
no less than against men, and against principles which never- 
theless had, in that long time of twenty-two years, conquered the 
minds of a good proportion of the victors—there was to be 
change indeed. 

Now the interesting thing, to us, is that the change which 
ensued was no mere haphazard uprooting of particularly ob- 
noxious customs, institutions, or laws; it was a change which 
was nothing else than the application of a single body of social 
doctrine, the doctrine of Jeremy Bentham; an application made 
by personages of extremely varied political antecedents. Bentham 
may not, perhaps, have been what his disciples supposed, “the 
first legal philosopher that had appeared in the world’’;* but, in 
addition to his fabulous knowledge of law, he had great inventive 
genius, and a very rare power to infect others with enthusiasm 
for reconstruction on the grand scale. 

For sixty years Bentham had been a voice in the wilderness, 
the one critic of the complacency in general, and of Sir William 
Blackstone in particular; but now, from, say, about 1825, his 
teaching—a coherent system of Jurisprudence, Political Economy, 
Constitutional Theory and Morals—found ready acceptance with 
all thoughtful Englishmen. Far beyond the narrow limits of 
Bentham’s personal disciples, the conscious Benthamites, the 
Philosophical Radicals, as they were called, the new Liberal 
individualism came to dominate, for a whole half-century of 
change, the entire political and social life of England—its humani- 
tarianism, its religion. In this motley army there were such 
unfashionable Radicals as Joseph Hume and Francis Place; there 
were Whig aristocrats like Russell; there were Tory leaders such 
as Peel; there were intellectuals like Macaulay and Brougham; 
there was the Catholic, O’Connell; there were the new Trades 
Unionists; there were the Chartists: and not one of all these but, 
whether he knew it or not, helped on enthusiastically some 
phase or other of the Benthamite revolution. 

These men ate among the foremost of Newman’s contem- 
poraries when he makes his first appearance in English public 
lite. It is their activity—their truly revolutionary activity— 
which finally uproots the last administrative traces of mediaeval 
England; clears the yard, indeed, of an infinity of lumber; and 
builds up that new England which we, in our turn, seem about 
to see give place to something newer still. These were the men 
who broke the Church of England’s hold on parliament and the 
local corporations; they broke the hold of the landed aristocracy 
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* Brougham: Speeches quoted Dicey, Law and ( pinion in F ngland (ed. 1940), 
p. 127. 
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on the House of Commons; they created a new system of muni- 
cipal government, the first phase of the democratic government 
that is now universal with us. They rationalized the procedure 
of the civil law and the criminal law; and they slowly purged the 
criminal law of the innumerable cruelties which disfigured it. 
They gave legal meaning to the principle that man should not 
abuse the animal creation; they emancipated the slaves; they re- 
formed the Poor Law, and created the terrible monstrosity of the 
Victorian workhouse. They reformed the Church of England 
on its administrative side; they reformed and remodelled the 
ancient universities. They applied their doctrine of /aissex faire 
to Trade and reversed the commercial policy of centuries; they 
applied it to legalize the combination of workmen in the Trade 
Unions, and to facilitate the extension of the new invention of 
the commercial trading company; they swept away the last 
vestiges of religious privilege, and the last hindrances to the free 
expression of opinion on religious matters. They threw open 
the fullness of English life to all, to the Roman Catholics, to 
the infidels, to the Jews. In fifty years they set a greater gap 
between the nineteenth century and the eighteenth than, in 
many matters, existed between the eighteenth and the fourteenth. 

The real father of the age upon which Newman’s genius was 
thrown—this age of Liberation, Reform, and Reconstruction— 
was, then, in England, Jeremy Bentham. Bentham was great, 
first of all, as an individualist—and it is individualism which is 
the hidden link binding together, in ultimate service to the 
Benthamite ideal, all that strangely various host I have recalled; 
and that ideal can be stated simply without denaturing it. The 
proper end of every law is the promotion of the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. Such is its first principle; the second is 
this: every person is in the main, and as a general rule, the best 
judge of his own happiness. Hence legislation should aim at 
the removal of all those restrictions on the free action of an 
individual which are not necessary for securing the dike freedom 
on the part of his neighbours. 

These all-invading, fashionable principles—beginning to be 
the obvious common sense of all active life in England by 1830 
or so—soon overran all frontiers. In no time Liberalism was 
busily exploring a region where it might hope, indeed, to find 
congenial sympathy—the national religion; for: what was ever 
more individual than Protestantism? And in a certain powerful 
and active section of the national church, in what—for years— 
had been the only live and active party within it, the Evangelicals, 
the Liberal spirit did indeed find an ally. But Liberalism found 


also, in the national religion, a new, most unexpected, and novel 
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kind of opposition, on the part of a band of young clergymen— 
graduates, for the most part, of the University of Oxford. To 
these young dons the Christian religion was not only a matter 
of the relations between each believing individual and his Creator: 
it was, also, a Church divinely created; divinely endowed with 
means to assist the individual; divinely endowed with authority 
also, over the individual; with authority to teach what was true; 
with authority to survey conduct and to correct it. 

Of these scholarly, brilliant, and prayerful men whose activity 
produced the Oxford Movement, Newman was the greatest; in 
personality, in power of original constructive thought, and above 
all in understanding of the nature of what are called principlés. 
And Newman’s aim was never negative. He did not propose 
merely to fight off the new danger, but, by reminding men what 
was the true character of the Church, to restore its influence as 
the mistress and guide of their lives. “‘I saw that Reformation 
principles were powerless to rescue [the Church],’’ he wrote in 
later years. “‘I thought that if Liberalism once got a footing 
within her, it was sure of the victory in the event.’’* 

Here—in this principle about the nature of Christ’s revealed 
religion, the Church principle we may call it, in contradistinction 
to the Liberal, the individual, principle—was a touchstone to 
prove whether Benthamism, Victorianism, Liberalism, and all 
the productions of the ‘“‘Modern Spirit’’, were of God, or no. 
In the operation of Benthamism, its nature was indeed, to those 
possessed of true Christian principles, clearly revealed. 

Newman’s immediate business with Liberalism was the 
defence of religion against its attack—defence by exposing 
Liberalism as a menace to the reign of God in men’s lives, and 
defence by an attempted reorganization of the Church on the 
Church principle. But Newman was never, for a moment, 
unaware of, nor was he indifferent to, the more purely political 
and social manifestations of Liberalism. We might note, for 
example, his strong reaction against the French Revolution of 
1830, or against the Reform Act of 1832; or his criticism of 
O’Connell, and of Lamennais; or the long war he waged, from 
Oxford first and then from Dublin, against the Benthamite ideal 
in education, whether it was the Whig Brougham or the Tory 
Peel who, turn by turn, championed the ideal and led it to yet 
another success; or we might note the curious detail of his 
opposition to the Teetotal movement as the secular humani- 
tarianism of the day presented it. 

Newman, indeed, from the very beginning, was mastered by 
this great truth: that there is but one way really to better the 











* Apologia (Standard, Longman, edition), p. 31. 
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world, namely by bringing man’s intelligence into submission 


to Truth divinely revealed, to an acceptance of the divinely 


revealed plan of God for man. And to ignore what is known of ff 
these high matters, to put revelation on one side and to procegd 


to plan and to build with other materials, no matter how valuable, 


is blasphemous; and, from its insufficiency, it is a sure way to f 
bring catastrophe in the end. Such policies, with Christian 
nations, are a regression; they are a preference for the natural 
over the supernatural; they are an apostasy, and—you will f 
remember—it was with a sermon by Keble on National Apostasy ¥ 


that the Oxford Movement, so Newman always considered, 
really began.* 


Note carefully, however—nowhete, in Newman’s criticism, is 


there any denial of what is good in the new reforms and changes. 


He goes out of his way, indeed, in the very Biglietto speech, to f 


acknowledge the good.t What is reprobated, and opposed, is 


that in a Christian country these natural improvements are being 
set to do the work of infinitely more important forces, that we | 
are assisting at the conscious inauguration of the primacy of f 


the temporal over the eternal. “It is the spirit that giveth life’, 
and what the spirit was that inspired the great changes which, 
one hundred and twenty years ago, began to transform England, 


we are now in a position to appreciate pretty thoroughly. It f 


was that spirit which Newman fought. 


That England of one hundred and twenty years ago, we need F 


here to remind ourselves, was still a Christian country. And we 
ought to recall how great a power, religion—the religion of the 


National Church—had only then just ceased to be, and might 


again be made to be. The consideration is, besides, vital to 
any understanding of Newman as the practical man he was. 
Newman, as an Anglican, did not propose to himself any such 


impossibility as to raise to life something manifestly dead, but 


rather to arouse what had but lately, so it seemed, fallen asleep. 


For Christianity, when Newman was ordained in the Church 


of England, was still—very much—the Law and practice of 
England. A form of Christianity—that is to say, an organized 
religious body—was still in possession of all the main controls 


of the Englishman’s life. Marriage was wholly a religious [ 
matter: there was then no marriage, in the eyes of the law, save | 
the marriage before the clergy of the Established Church. And 


the tribunal where all matrimonial disputes came for settlement 


+ apolagia, P. 35. 

E.g. “*. . . it must be borne in mind, that there is much in the Liberalistic 

theory which is good and true.... It is not till we find that this array of 

principles is intended to supersede, to block out, religion, that we pronounce it 
to be evil” (Ward: Life of Newman, Il, p. 462). 
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was the tribunal of the Anglican bishop. The Church of England 
controlled most of the grammar school education; and it was in 
entire control of the two universities. Indeed, none but an 
Anglican could take a University degree; and, at Oxford, none 
but an Anglican could even assist at the university lectures. 
Almost the entire teaching corps, of both universities, were 
Anglican clergy—or clergy to be: and the vast majority of these 
were bound to celibacy so long as they held their university 
posts. The bishops were a power in the House of Lords; 
membership of both Houses of Parliament was reserved to 
Anglicans, and the Cabinet to practising Anglicans; Parliament 
still, readily, voted grants to the amount of hundreds of thousands 
of pounds for the building of new Anglican churches. True— 
the system was in need of serious overhauling; but it still en- 
dured, and it was a system based on dogmatic religion. 

It. was, then, in order to revitalize that somewhat sluggish 
body that Newman gave himself to study, and to understand, and 
to apply the Church principle. In the Apologia he has told us the 
whole story. First, how he passed from the quasi-Calvinism of 
his adolescence; and how it was through fragments of the true 
teaching about the Church that he was saved from that grim 
bondage. Then, how, once the movement of the Tracts began, 
he lived for nothing else than to make the Church principle 
known, and to gain acceptance for it everywhere. There is no 
need here, were there even the time, to relate how the long 
research took him back from his own century to the seventeenth, 
and from the great Anglican divines of that century to the ancient 
Fathers; nor how, in all that time—through all the hard labour 
of his study, and through all the dusty unpleasantness of the 
controversy with the Evangelicals (that never ceased for a moment 
once his purpose was divined) and through all the violent storms 
when official Anglicanism was aroused—how through all this, 
as he has told us, there never disappeared from his mind the 
vision of that glorious ideal which Faith and Reason assured 
him, still dwelt somewhere among mortal men, the true, divinely 
founded Church of Christ. 

“With the Establishment thus divided and threatened, thus 
ignorant of its true strength,’’ so Newman wrote of the situation 
at the time when the Tracts began, “I compared that fresh 
vigorous Power of which I was reading in the first centuries. 
In her triumphant zeal on behalf of that Primeval Mystery, to 
which I had had so great a devotion from my youth,* I recog- 
nized the movement of my Spiritual Mother. ‘Incessu patuit Dea.’”’ > 

And so—in scholarly lectures, in popular tracts, in magazine 
* The Blessed Trinity. ; hn + Apologia, p. 31. 
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articles and reviews, the ancient Catholic doctrine of the ChurchP 
) fro! 


was, by Newman and his friends, little by little pieced together 
and offered to the English people as their own religion, the faith 
they had awhile forgotten. And as the research and the recon- 
struction proceeded—a familiar story this—the familiar linea- 
ments of Rome began to look out from the picture: to the no 
small anxiety of Newman, and to the violent anger of hundreds 
of others. 

The ancient Catholic doctrine of the Church was more, indeed, 
than the Established Church could endure; and Newman passed 
out from it, to that doctrine’s natural home. ‘‘It was the Liberals,” 
he said, very deliberately, in later years, who had driven him from 
Oxford; ““The most oppressive thought, in the whole process of 
my change of opinion, was the clear anticipation, verified by 
the event, that it would issue in the triumph of Liberalism.’’* 

True it is, of course, that there has been within the Established 
Church, ever since those great events of one hundred years ago, 
a party whose ideals and beliefs derive from the Oxford Move- 
ment. But it has never been more than a party: it is not the 
Established Church—and it has rarely been more than a gener- 
ously tolerated party. The dominant influence since has been 
persistently Liberal. 

“The triumph of Liberalism’’—that is a most important 
aspect of the battle within the Church of England that preceded 
Newman’s conversion. When he fought that last battle, a 
battle really for Catholicism—the battle about the duty of 
Anglicanism to be Catholic if it would be true to its own self— 
Newman was not, by any means, a Catholic. And yet his defeat 
was a Catholic defect; and, in October 1845, knowing himself 
finally for what he was, he found, at last, the one only home of 
Catholic truth. Behind him, he left in ruins a defeated hopeless 
cause. For his cause was nothing else than that Tractarianism— 
the Via Media—was Anglicanism; and his life had been a long 
effort to bring all Anglicans to see this; and no one, since his 
failure, since the Anglican Church’s violent repudiation of that 
thesis one hundred years ago, has ever ventured to revive that 
cause.t Henceforth, Newman lived in a land where Liberalism 
was all victorious. 





* Apologia, p. 203 and p. 292 and following. 

+ In writing the last half of this sentence, from which, at Beaumont, several 
friends who had spent part of their lives in the Church of England, strongly 
dissented, I had in mind Lecture V. of Anglican Difficulties, Vol. 1. ‘“The basis of 
[the Tractarian] party,” says Newman in 1850, to those of the party still members 
of the Established Church, “‘was the professed abnegation of private judgment ; 
your basis is the professed exercise of it. If you are really children of it as it 
was in 1833, you must have nothing to say to it as it is in 1850.” (Ibid, 
concluding words.) 
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urchf} Already, before his conversion, when he withdrew himself 
ther | from Oxford, Newman had in a measure passed out of his age. 
faith | When, in 1845, he made his submission to the Church, Newman 
con- | entered into his age again, not this time into any provincial 
Nea- | backwater, but into the age in all its fullness of oecumenical 
‘no } importance. Newman, after 1845, is first of all a liberated man. 
‘eds | He walks henceforth without apprehension; and the old fears 
cease to darken his vision of God’s ways with man. Hitherto 
ed, | Newman, with painful realization how narrow is the road and 
sed | how deep the abyss it skirts, has nevertheless kept sternly faithful 
s,” | to it in the dimness of the hour before the dawn. But now, it is 
om | in all the glory of the morning that he sees the path—and the 
of | abyss. He treads the path no less constantly, no less aware 
by — indeed of the abyss, but, with his new certainty, and his new 
' — confidence, the step is now lighthearted, and betrays a joyousness 
ed | that is quite new. The natural man is more tender, more playful, 
0, | less restricted. He is a friendlier man; he gives the reins more 
| freely to his humour; he is not so fierce (to use one of his own 
ne f— frequent words of self-description), not so fierce in manner 
t- — against those he considers enemies of the cross of Christ. 
*n | “Laqueus contritus est,’’ he says himself of his conversion, “‘et 
: nos liberati sumus.’’ He finds himself, he says, in the land 
| flowing with milk and honey.* 

df Newman’s life is, nevertheless, a unity. Without any break 
a — he continues, after his reception into the Catholic Church, to 
f — follow his vocation, the Christian prophet to the Liberal Age. 
He notes, keenly interested, the succession of the great events; 
he analyses the change in process before him; he makes his 
protestation, and utters his warning, and explains the true nature 
of what is going on through all these years—the final de-christian- 
; — izing of the national life of the English. More than this—for 
his temperament is not one of doctrinaire isolation—he gives 
himself to a continuous constructive activity, to positive action, 
| that is to say, as well as to criticism. He is anxious to see formed 
' in the Catholic laity a strong and intelligent, positive, dogmatic 
mentality; a mentality, not only conscious of its superiority over 
the fashionable superficiality of the time, but understanding why 
it is superior; he desiderates a Catholic laity educated by a real 
grasp of the supernatural dogmatic religion it professes, knowing 
its religion in relation to the tendencies of the age. 

To develop in Catholics the mentality which the age calls 
for, and which his understanding of the age thus desiderates in 
them, Newman called into being—in the sphere where he is free 
to act—and by his own personal act he informed and sustained, 


* Cf., e.g., the letter of July 1862 in Ward: Life of Newman, I, p. $81. 
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several very varied institutions. There was, for example, the 
body called the Little Brothers of the Oratory; there was: the 


school at Edgbaston, a new type of school for England, for ff 
Catholic boys who are English and who must be made ready to 


live and play their part, not in a Catholic ghetto, but in the fullness 


of English life; there was the Catholic University in Ireland— ff 
its history has not yet been written, and few people realize all 


that Newman actually accomplished . there was the great scheme 
of Scriptural apologetic, centring round a new translation of the 
Bible; there was the attempt to supply a philosophical basis for 
the criticism of the fundamental Liberal error that no one can 
believe what he does not understand. f 


“T rejoice to say that to one great mischief I have, from the 
first, opposed myself... . I have resisted to the best of my 
powers the spirit of Liberalism in religion’’: so the Big/ietto 
speech. A modern pope—Pius XI—has described that spirit 
as the great plague of eur time. Never did Newman work more 
strenuously against it than in the years that followed his con- 
version. 

And yet—despite the now never-to-be-disturbed, interior 
peace of mind and soul, life continued to be for him, curiously 
enough, a battle with his own, as well as with the Liberals. 

Here, Newman’s position, I think, greatly resembles that of 
another great pioneer of Catholic thought, in a time of critical 
complexity, another university man par excellence, St. ‘Thomas 
Aquinas. For the Averroists of old, there are now the Liberals; 
for the Augustinian opponents of the Averroists, there are now 
the party of Veuillot and Manning and Ward; and it is these last 
who, like the Augustinians, enjoy at the moment the smiles and 
patronage of authority. 

It is a sorry superficialism to say, in explanation of facts that 
may distress us, that Newman was before his time—it is an 
explanation as heedless of the facts as is the stale old epigram 
that loved to contrast him, Conservative as an Anglican and 
Liberal as a Catholic. Newman was not before his time any 
more than was St. Thomas. He was the man his time demanded. 
He understood his own time as few men understood it—under- 
stood the spirit which informed it, the direction the time was 
taking, its strength, its weaknesses, and the causes of both. He 
was, indeed, in advance of the thoughtless and the superficial, 





* The most accessible dossier is the collection of official reports, balance sheets 
and so forth, printed in My Campaign in Ireland, edited by Fr. William Neville, 
of the Oratory, in 1896, for private circulation only. 

+ Cf. Apologia, Note A, p. 294. 
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think—and there were such in his time, as always. But there 
were others, too, and to them Newman spoke a message that 
was practical, appropriate, and immediately understood—whether 
these thinkers were Liberals or Catholics. 

The Cardinal once declared to a friend that, as a Catholic, 
he had had from authority abundance of courtesy but very little 


| sympathy.* And while this is not the occasion to plunge into 


— 





—— 


* “ee. 


| the jungle of ancient controversies, we cannot ignore the pheno- 
/ menon thus described in Newman’s habitually courteous words. 


We might, perhaps, begin by noting one very striking 
contrast. Newman, as an Anglican, had had to deal with an 
authority, well equipped indeed with scholarship appropriate to 
the day, but an authority that leaned to the wrong side in the 
great debate; an authority that knew what the day preferred, 


and that proposed to supply it—in the matter of religious service. 


Now, as a Catholic, Newman’s difficulties were to be of quite 
another order. There was not any need of a prophet to teach 
the Catholic Church the nature of Liberalism. Catholic authority 
not only knew what it was that the day desired, but understood 
fully that the thing it desired was evil. Two pronouncements 
of the popes, especially, about Liberalism are, I suppose, well 
known to every student—the encyclical Mirari Vos of Gregory 
XVI in 1832, and the Ovanta Cura of Pius [X in 1864. But there 
is scarcely a year, for the greater part of that time, without some 


| protestation of this kind from Rome—some official reaffirmation 


_ of Catholic teaching—protestations, for the most part, against 


Liberalism in action, against the Liberal invasion of the rights 
of religion, in one Catholic country or another, whether in 
Europe or in Latin America.t To the militant Liberalism of the 
century the Catholic Church, then, opposed, from the beginning, 
an unmistakable “‘No surrender’. 

But, since the Church could not content itself with the 
simplicity of this bold defiance, it had need of the prophet for 
another purpose, namely in order to present tha message in 
such an idiom that the Liberal mind could understand the 
message. Here, surely, was the réle for which Newman was 
uniquely fitted. 

The Catholic Church a hundred years ago was weak, however; 
and far from well enough equipped for the complex business of 
turning back the Liberals by the only means possible in a century 





*I regret to say that since writing this paper I have mislaid the reference to 
the source of this statement. 

Tt Cf. the Recueil des Allocutions consistoriales, encycliques . . ~ citées dans l’encyclique 
et le syllabus du 8 Décembre, 1864 (Paris, 1865, pp. 573). 
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when the power of repression had gone. The inability it now | 


showed, in the coming years, to make any real use of Newman’s 


genius was only one particular effect of that general intellectual f 
weakness, a symptom and proof of the chronic low vitality of f 
that time. The Church indeed, in 1845, had barely recovered f 


from the terrible mauling of the French Revolution, when, | 


humanly speaking, it had all but been destroyed; and its slow 


recovery was embarrassed, and delayed, by the need to fight of f 


attacks that still continued. The Church, in sixty years, had 
lost much. Its monks, for example, had all but disappeared; 


whether the recent Jesuit restoration would maintain itself was | 
still doubtful; the great array of theological schools, the Catholic f 
universities of Italy and France and Spain, had gone for ever. | 


To the coldly critical world that had lately disowned it, the 
Church now spoke chiefly through the untrained apologetic of 
rhetoricians of genius, laymen in great part, Gérres, Chateau- 


briand, de Lamennais, De Maistre. It had its divine Faith in- 


deed, and it never ceased to proclaim the Faith; but the natural 
instruments which the Church disposed of were sadly inadequate. 

Moteover, in this struggle with principles which, erroneous 
and mischievous, were yet the gospel of men who, everywhere, 
were daily reforming the accumulated abuses of centuries, the 
Church was badly handicapped by its own political associations 
and allies. There was, for example, the practical problem of 
the internal government of the Papal States; and the allied 
practical problem of the independence of those states. There 
was the all but inevitable political alliance between the popes, 
as temporal princes, and the leaders of the European reaction 
against 1789—an alliance with Metternich principally, and with 
Charles X of France, and with the wretched degenerate Bourbon 
rulers of Spain. 

Here were complications indeed, calling for nothing less than 
genius in the supreme rulers of the Church, if Liberalism was to 
be fought off, and yet, somehow, no Catholics be scandal-stricken 
by the incidentals of the war. Genius did at last appear, in the 
person of Leo XIII, Lumen in Coelo; and, heart speaking to heart, 
it hailed the genius of the prophet and crowned it with the scarlet 
hat. 

By this time, however, the long years of active prophetic 
witness* were over. They had been years, inevitably, of strain. 
Newman had, for example, been all too well aware where the 
political policy of those years was mistaken; he had never been 
able to join in the indiscriminating applause that greeted it. In 
times of crisis those who keep their heads are always few, and 


* 1847-1877. 
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their loyalty is only too readily suspected by the fighting en- 
thusiasts—to say nothing of the courtiers; and in this crisis the 
stake was great indeed: it was nothing less than that civil princi- 
pality of the popes which for one thousand years had been the 
security and sign to the world of the freedom of religion, and 
whose destruction, in 1870, was perhaps the high-water mark of 
the Liberal achievement. 

Newman had, also, been well aware of the serious inade- 
quacies in the intellectual armament of the Church, and of the 
consequences of these defects. One cause of serious mischief, 
so he considered, was the general failure of Catholics to under- 
stand Liberals—and Protestants too—as men; and to deal with 
them as men. Catholics understood the erroneous theories, 
and could deal fairly adequately with them. But they proceeded 
to treat the Liberal, or the Protestant, as no more than his 
Liberal or Protestant theory. And when the Catholic was a 
Latin, and the Liberal—or Protestant—belonged to a race and 
culture with which, for centuries, Latin Catholicism had had 
almost no normal contact, the mischief was intensified. Is it 
too much to say, that, in Newman himself, Rome was making 
its first contact with the mind of that England which had emerged, 
mistress of the world, from the sixteenth and seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries? Newman felt that Catholics tended to 
form their judgement of the non-Catholic world “‘on a theory’’, 
and that, as a consequence, their bowling, too often, went wide 
of the wicket. 

Another weakness was the Catholic’s unawareness with 
what a low standard of intellectual achievement he was habitually 
content. Looking back to the theological and philosophical 
productions of the Catholics of ninety and a hundred years ago, 
from the higher ground to which, already, the reforms of Leo 
XIIT have led us, we are today chiefly astonished, perhaps, at the 
moderation of Newman’s criticism. 

And, finally, as always tends to be the case in a religious crisis 
that follows upon an age of intellectual decline,* the true rdle of 
the intelligence in the Christian life was obscured. The un- . 
intellectual man, the anti-intellectual man, is—in such times— 
the typical man everywhere; before assaults on religion that come 
from use (or misuse) of the intelligence, such a man is helpless; 
his instinct is to retreat still further from the intellectual operations 
where he has no competence; the last champions he will trust 
are those he most stands in need of. Men cannot be made to 
think to order—it is not their nature so to think. Campaigns 
in these wars of the intelligence must, like all campaigns, follow 








~* Te. of decline in the cultivation of the sacred sciences by Catholics. 
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very largely the lie of the landscape where they are wy artigawe 


lie of the adversary’s mind; and this last is an objective 
a thing to be created by any fiat of the high command. 

Newman, in one of the most important of his later writings, 
the preface to the volumes called The Via Media, examines and 
explains a whole world of difficulties about the historic action 


act, not 








of the supreme authority in the Church, by noting the Church’s f 


threefold office of king and priest and prophet, and how it is 
now one office that seems more in evidence than the others. 
In these years of Newman’s Catholic apostolate it was the Church 
as rex that was most evidently attacked. It is not surprising if 
it was as rex that the Church chiefly put forth its strength in 
reply. But though rex does not exclude propheta, regere is not 
prophetizare. And this was, perhaps, not understood when 
commanderts-in-chief had to organize, in an evil hour, and amid 
all the excitement of crisis, and to make what use they could of 
insufficient troops and scanty resources and a far from competent 
staff. 

Newman was well aware of the “‘inadequacies’’, as I have 
called them; and it was pretty well known that he was aware of 
them, and also what he felt about them, and about the seeming 
blindness of authority before them. And here was a very natural 
cause of strain.* 

Not, of course, that Newman ever made, or intended there 
should even seem to be made, any public criticism. But there was 
criticism. implicit in his own provision to supplement what was 
lacking. And his views were known, sooner or later—known 
more or less accurately—from that vast correspondence which 
for years occupied so many hours of his day: a correspondence 
where Newman strove to put right the problems of conscience 
of educated Catholics everywhere—of Catholics who,.in that 
age of crisis, were more easily shaken and scandalized by the 
public action of high ecclesiastical authority than a more peaceful 
time can, perhaps, understand. Here, indeed, is a most delicate 
apostolate! After all, even today, about various matters, Catholics 
do sometimes “‘wonder why?’’, and do wonder “‘how it all adds 

up’, as we say. Newman was one of those with whom candour 
about difficulties was a first and most sacred principle. In the 
extent to which he understood, and acknowledged, the strength 





*“T have seen great wants which had to be supplied among Catholics— 
especially as regards education—and of course those who laboured under those 
wants, did not know their state—and did not see or understand the want at all—or 
what was the supply of the want—and felt no thankfulness at all, and no considera- 
tion towards a person who was doing something towards the ‘supply, but rather 
a him restless, or crotchetty, or in some way or other what he should not 
“ J. H. Newman, Journal for 8 Jan., 1860, quoted Ward: Life, I, p. 577. 
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of the-case against him he was altogether unusual—again a 
characteristic he shared with St. Thomas Aquinas. It was the 
general knowledge of this rare combination in him—rare, that is, 
in the degree in which each element showed itself—that was the 
main source of Newman’s influence with the English. Newman 
was never the kind that “‘put off’’ the enquirer tortured with an 
embarrassing difficulty. The soul in such difficulties had a claim 
on him for as full and frank an answer as could be given. 

Once again, let me repeat, these were years of the greatest 
possible strain for those good Catholics everywhere who were 
awate what was passing in their time. Party feeling ran extremely 
high—consciences were engaged—there were good men on all 
sides, often locked in determined opposition. Few of. those 
whose duties took them into the heart of that conflict have come 
forth from it so fresh, so unsullied, as Newman. 

Nevertheless, if the question be asked, was Newman indeed, 
“under a cloud’’, during these years of the last Liberal assault 
on Catholicism? we can only reply that he certainly thought so 
himself; and I think we must agree that the facts bear him out. 
And under the like cloud there were others, too; among them, 
undoubtedly, the future Leo XIII. And. Newman suffered 
keenly from the inability, or unwillingness, of authority to make 
use of him: He did not need to be the hypersensitive figure 
which legend has constructed, in order to feel the injustice of 
the judgement implied. He was, from the moment of his 
reception into the Church, well aware of that peculiar consequence 
of the Church’s divine authority, namely that it is she who helps 
the individual; and that the individual cannot help her except 
she wills it. Indeed, Newman himself, as an Anglican, defending 
the Tractarian mentality against Anglican critics, noted as a 
virtue in the Tractarian movement this particular consequence 
of its doctrine exalting the Church, namely,that it entailed, 
necessarily, a certain sinking of the individual.* The only 
activities fruitful within the true Church are the Church’s acti- 
vities; for an initiative that is independent of authority, there 
can be, within her, no place at all. Whence perhaps, a searing 
responsibility for authority that has to make use of genius; 
and—at times—for the elect possessed of genius a very real 
strain. In no walk of life could Newman ever, conceivably, 
have “‘pushed”’ his claims—in the Catholic Church they were 
completely subordinate to the discernment and valuation of 
others; and, as his friends feared from the beginning, T his unique 


* Article “Prospects of the Anglican Church” in The British Critic, April 1839, 
reprinted Essays, Critical and Historical, Vol. 1, p. 282. 

+ Cf. Ambrose St. John’s letters from Rome of December 1846 to J. B. 
Dalgairns. Ward: Life of Newman, I, pp. 149, 154. 
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quality and the unique opportunity thereby presented were 
never realized at all by high authority. 

But it is a far cry, from all this, to such results as a sterile 
life; or habitual despondency; or a kind of habitual crise de con- 
science. Newman as a Catholic was certainly tried—but in his 
patience and his sense of proportion, rather than in his faith 
and obedience. The life he led was far indeed from sterile: 
and it was a happy life. The man never came within miles of 
the despondency that might have been the lot of one less highly 
gifted naturally; or less firmly linked to God in every act and 
thought. It is, indeed, from these years of Newman’s life as a 
Catholic that many of those works derive which will occupy 
our interest for the greater part of the next few days, the works 
which, taken together, form a corpus of constructive apologetic 
against the direful Liberal principle. 


In conclusion—the mission of Cardinal Newman has been 
considered, in this address, as a mission of prophecy; a mission, 
that is to say, addressed to the Christian intelligence. I would 
like to remind you, if I may, that it was thereby a pastoral mission 
—an activity, primarily, of apostolic charity. 

Newman, from the moment when he made up his mind to 
receive Orders in the Church of England, gave hf{mself to be 
a shepherd of souls. It is the central fact about his career. 

There is, I think, real need for this reminder that such a 
mission is a pastoral activity. More than among any other 
people, almost, does Catholicism, with us, run the risk of serious 
loss from the failure to grasp as a reality the principle of the 
primacy of the intelligence over the will. The Liberal principle 
is, on analysis, not compatible with this principle of the 


»primacy of the intelligence which is our principle; we who 


live in the Liberal age, an age of voluntarism and sentimental- 
ism, can hardly, without conscious effort, escape entirely the 
contagion of the influence that works against the rights of the 
intelligence, and against those rights in the field of religion. 
We have need, for example, continually to remind ourselves, 
that Faith precedes, as it must accompany, Charity; and that 
Faith is “‘the foundation and the root’’* of holiness; and that, 
therefore, supernatural ¢rv¢h matters enormously, and that the 
first and most practical occupation of the priest is to preach and 
propagate and defend it. 

There is, then, nothing academic in Newman’s preoccupation 
with Liberalism: it is not by any means an activity proper, 





* Council of Trent, Session VI, Decree on Justification, ch. 8; Denzinger, 


No. 8or1. 
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merely, to university classrooms: it is eminently the business of 
the missionary priest, the seeker after souls. Da mihi animas; 
cetera tolle—these ate the words, also, of the greatest of all the 
Christian intellectuals. The vocations of Newman and St. 
Augustine are one. 

Not intellecual excellence, of course, was the end of the 
Oxford Movement, but good—nay, holy—men.* Newman, as 
Fellow of Oriel, showed himself a vigorous and successful 
disciplinarian. He rid the college of the rowdy, hard-drinking 
set that had begun to characterize it; and he fought hard— 
though unsuccessfully—for his idea that a tutor was responsible 
for the souls of his pupils. In the great Movement itself, pastoral 
preaching played a great part—not the preaching of the theories 
proper to the Movement, but sermons of the kind we associate 
with retreats, with spiritual direction flowering from fundamental 
doctrines. To listen to Newman, Sunday by Sunday, preach- 
ing in St. Mary’s was indeed to live out the term as in a long 
retreat. This atmosphere was vital to the Movement; the P/ain 
and Parochial Sermons were all important. 

Beneath the whole rich structure of Newman’s personality, 
indeed, there lay two great foundation principles; first, an over- 
powering realization of the holiness of God: “O magnify the 
Lord our God, and worship Him upon His Holy hill—/for she 
Lord our God is Holy.”? Henry Wilberforce, after forty years and 
more, never forgot the transfiguration of Newman, reading 
those words in Osiel Chapel.t And the second principle, was 
that of each man’s utter and absolute dependence on God, and 
on God alone. For St. Thomas in these two principles lies the 
whole source of prayer.t And where are they better set forth 
than here? 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead Thou me on! 


Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene,—one step enough for me, 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on. 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on! 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 


* Cf. The description of the ends of the Movement by Isaac Williams and 
Thomas Keble, which Newman made his own, in Essays ut sup., I, p. 280, and 
Apologia, p. 100. 

+ In THe Dusiiw Review, April 1869, quoted A. Mozley, op. cit., II, p. 220. 

+ Cf. Summa Theol., 2-2ae-82—3,Utrum contemplatio (seu meditatio) sit devotionis causa. 
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Sv long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


Mansueti haereditabunt terram. 
Puitie HuGHEs. 








THe Oxrorp BACKGROUND 


ON the wall of a parlour in this house (The Oratory, Birming- 
ham) there still hangs, presumably where it has always hung, 
a bird’s-eye view of Oxford, drawn and engraved by N. Whitlock, 
enclosed in a black frame telieved by a pattern in gold, which 
bears above and below the verse from the prophecy of Ezechiel, 
“Fili nominis, putasne vivent ossa ista? Domine Deus, tu 
nosti.”’* Rowland Blennerhassett, who had already at Oxford 
heard of the picture and of the legend that had grown up about 
it, observed it for the first time in February 1860; and afterwards 
many a visitor took note of it as he waited for Newman’s 
appearance, and some have recorded the fact, among them Dean 
Stanley, who took Newman to be the Fi/ius hominis to whom the 
question is addressed. It was a natural mistake to think that 
having forsaken Oxford and embraced Catholicism he had had 
the inscription placed upon the picture in letters of gold. But 
fact here, as usually, is more prosaic than fancy. The picture had 
been given to him by a friend, framed and with the inscription on 
it, and he disliked it very much. “It is singularly unhappy,”’ he 
remarked, “‘to suggest a comparison between the colleges at 
Oxford and the dry bones in the valley of the prophet’s vision.”’ 

Whitlock’s engraving may be “‘commonplace’’, which is the 
epithet that Dean Stanley applies to it; but it recalls Oxford as it 
was a hundred years ago, and to some extent as it had been for 
many centuries. It reminds the observer of the “fair city seated 
among groves, green meadows, and calm streams’’,f as Newman 
called it, or, to quote the words of a much earlier lover of Oxford, 
John Wyclif, “the splendid site, watered by rills and fountains— 
surrounded by meadows, pastures, plains and glades”’, with 


~ * Ezech. xxxvii, 3. + Newman, Development of Christian Doctrine. 
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“mountains and hills around it’’, and “‘near to flourishing groves 
and leafy villages . . . a place gladsome and fertile, so suitable 
for the habitation of the gods that it has been rightly called the 
House of God and the Gate of Heaven’’.* Modern progress 
intent upon ruthless development for commercial ends has not 
let the “‘fair city’? survive unscathed, nor do the surrounding 
amenities remain, as they were in the Middle Ages, or even as 
they still were a century ago. Ih 1773, almost fifty years before 
Newman entered Oxford, a young graduate of Queen’s, Edward 
Tatham, afterwards Rector of Lincoln, but more interested in the 
breeding of pigs than in the guidance of youth, and remembered 
now for a famous sermon in which for two hours and a half he 
maintained the genuineness of the Comma Johanneum against those 
who impugned it, wishing the “‘Jarman”’ critics at the bottom of 
the ‘“‘Jarman’’ Ocean, and commending the subject to the atten- 
tion of the “‘larned’”’ bench of Bishops, “‘who have little to do, 
and do not always do that little’’, issued anonymously a pamphlet 
(rewritten and published under his own name in 1820), in which 
he. put forward “‘proposals for disengaging and beautifying 
the University and City of Oxford’’. But he seems to have con- 
fined his suggestions to the actual area occupied by the city, and 
to have given no thought to the environment. What reason had 
he to suspect that it would not be suffered to remain as it had 
through many centuries always been? He would hardly have 
anticipated that Oxford would not continue to be exclusively a 
University city. He did not foresee married Fellows and the 
growth of North Oxford, and still less the erection of factories 
and the influx of a considerable population not attracted by a 
passion for learning. These things were hidden in the womb of 
the future. The “‘great academical luminary of the day’’, who 
engaged in conversation with Newman, then an undergraduate 
of eighteen, “‘in a public conveyance”—Dr. Bloxam suggested, 
and no doubt correctly, that it was Whately—showed, not perhaps 
more foresight, but a greater appreciation of what “should be 
the material pomp and circumstance which should environ a 
great seat of learning. He considered it was worth the con- 
sideration of the government, whether Oxford should not stand 
in a domain of its own. An ample range, say four miles in 
diameter, should be turned into wood and meadow, and the 
University should be approached on all sides by a magnificent 
park, with fine trees in groups and groves and avenues, and with 
glimpses and views of the fair city, as the traveller drew near it.”’ + 
Unfortunately “‘the tradition of ages and the instinct of mankind’’ 
were not allowed free play to realize the speaker’s conception of 


Se — 


“* Quoted by A. Birrell, Ex cetera, p. 85. ¢ Newman, H. S., Tl, 24. _ 
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what the site of a University should be. Oxford is beautiful still, 
but only in patches. 
It was to an Oxford yet unravaged by the hand of time, 
venerable, lovely, serene, “‘spreading her gardens to the moon- 
light and whispering from her towers the last enchantments of 
the Middle Ages’’,* that the youthful Newman, then two months 
short of sixteen years of age, accompanied by his father and the 
Rev. John Mullins, curate of St James’s, Piccadilly, drove in a 
post-chaise on 14 December, 1816, to be entered at one or other 
of the colleges, Exeter by preference, “‘with . . . awe and trans- 
port . . . as to some sacred shrine’’.t| He would have caught 
his first glimpse of the city and of the buildings of the University, 
although he nowhere remarks upon it, if the chaise took the 
London road from the brow of Headington Hill, as Turner has 
made them live upon his canvas, or if it came through Henley 
from the eminence on which Littlemore stands. Aesthetically it 
would not have made much difference whether his route lay 
along the one or the other of the two roads. The approach by 
the former road has been described as ‘‘one of the most beautiful 
in England”’,{.and that by the latter as “‘the most beautiful in the 
world”.§ Certainly these approaches to a city could hardly have 
been paralleled anywhere, except in the case of Rome, and the 
prospect before him must have left an indelible impression upon 
the boy’s receptive mind. After he had severed his connexion 
with Oxford, these views lived on in his memory: but it is another 
one from a different spot and at a different angle that he has him- 
self described. Charles Reding, the hero of Loss and Gain, is 
approaching Oxford along the road from Steventon, and when 
he has passed through Bagley Wood he sees in front of him “the 
spires and towers of the University . . . hallowed by how many 
tender associations, lost to him for two whole years, suddenly 
recovered—recovered to be lost for ever!’? The writer of that 
sentence was living his own past life over again with pen in hand. 
“There lay old Oxford before him, with its hills as gentle and its 
meadows as green as ever. At the first view of that beloved 
place he stood still with folded arms, unable to proceed. Each 
college, each church—he counted them by their pinnacles and 
turrets. The silver Isis, the grey willows, the far-stretching 
plains, the dark groves, the distant range of Shotover, the pleasant 
village where he had lived with Carlton and Sheffield—wood, 
water, stone, all so calm, so bright, they might have been his, 
but his they were not. Whatever he was to gain by becoming a 





* M. Arnold, Essays in Criticism, I, xi. t L. G., p. 354. 
+ Mallett, History of the University of Oxford, UII, 217. 
§ Tuckwell, Reminiscences, p. 3. 
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Catholic, this he had lost; whatever he was to gain higher and 
better, at least this and such as this he never could have again. 


'He could not have another Oxford.”* In Christ Church 


Meadow the Reding of fiction embraced the willows in farewell 
and kissed them; t+ in the “‘cottages’’ at Littlemore the Newman 
of fact kissed his bed and mantelpiece and other parts of the house, 
also in farewell.t Nearly twenty years afterwards he confessed 
“of all human things perhaps Oxford is nearest my heart,—and 
some parsonages in the country’’;§ and again years later, when 
he was about to revisit it for the first time, he felt that the 
rospect of seeing once more the place where he had begun the 
battle of life almost too much for him to bear. 

So great—for he speaks in the person of Charles: Reding as 
well as in his own—was the intensity with which Newman loved 
Oxford, even Oxford as the seat of the University in which his 
lot was cast, as an entity in the natural order. He had every reason 
to love it, for it was there that he had been hewn and fashioned 
into what he became—the embodiment of the spirit of the mid- 
nineteenth-century University. We all know how Matthew 
Arnold spoke of him as the “‘man who alone in Oxford of his 
generation, alone of many generations, conveyed to us in his 
genius that same charm, that same ineffable sentiment which this 
exquisite place itself conveys’”’ ;|| and how R. H. Hutton, as “‘far 
and away the most characteristic and influential Oxonian of the 
second quarter of this century’’, just as Arnold himself was of its 
third quarter. It was natural then that Augustine Birrell, 
writing when he did, perhaps fifty years ago, before the nine- 
teenth century had receded into the past, should have described 
“the lover of all things that are quiet and gentle and true in life 
and literature’, as ““wondering whether snapdragon still grows 
outside the windows of the rooms in Trinity where once lived 
the author of the Apologia’’.** No doubt some such lovers still 
wonder; but the Oxford which Newman knew and which knew 
Newman is now a faded memory, and they must be few in 
number. 

But if Oxford remained for ever enthroned in Newman’s 
affections, there was one spot in Oxford which held the foremost 
place, and that was his “‘first college’’—Trinity, for which he 
always had “‘a life-long affection’’, and to which he once, on his 
election as its first Honorary Fellow, referred as “‘the one and 
only seat of my affections at Oxford”’. +} ““Views of its buildings,”’ 


—_-— 





* L.. G., pp. 353-4. t L. G., p. 375. t Ward, Newman, I, 117. 
§ I. Williams, Asftobiography, p. 130. \| Essays in Criticum, I, 60. 
"| Modern Guides, p. 47. ** Selected Essays, p. 177. 


tt Ward, Newman, Il, 426. 
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he wrote to the President, “‘are at my bedside and bring before me 
morning and evening my undergraduate days and those good 
friends, nearly all now gone, whom I loved so much during them 
and my love of whom has since their death kept me in affectionate 
loyalty to the college itself.’” The ground of his preference for 
Trinity over Oriel is epitomized in the sentence of the Apologia: 
‘*Trinity had never been unkind to me.’’* Apart from those with 
whom he had been associated as an undergraduate, among the 
Fellows I. Williams, W. J. Copeland, A. W. Haddan were all his 
followers, and H. P. Guillemard, as Proctor with R. W. Church, 
vetoed the proposal on 13 February, 1845, to condemn the 
argument of Tract 90; whereas Oriel was the college to which 
belonged the opponents of the Movement, E.: Hawkins, T. 
Arnold, R. Whately, and, in a lower category, C. P. Golightly. 
Oxford has often been described as “‘isolated’’ in the days of 
the Movement. Certainly in point of time it was far more 
remote from London and other centres of population than it is 
now. Private conveyances apart, the only means of public access 
was by means of stage-coaches. A century before they had taken 
a day in summer and two in winter for the journey to or from 
London; but since then, as the roads had been considerably 
improved, the rate of travel had also greatly increased. It is said 
that before the railways came, seventy-three coaches and mails 
entered or left Oxford every twenty-four hours.t But they were 
doomed almost to disappear from the roads before Newman’s 
withdrawal. On 1 June, 1840, the Great Western Railway was 
opened as far as Steventon, which thenceforward for a few years 
became the station for Oxford, passengers to and fro being con- 
veyed in coaches, omnibuses and other vehicles. But a branch 
line from Didcot to Oxford was already projected, and the Bill to 
authorize its construction was eventually, in face of the opposition 
of the University, passed. Not ineradicable conservatism, but 
a sense of duty, impelled Convocation in 1838 to petition 
Parliament against the proposal on the ground that as the exist- 
ing means of communication with London were fully adequate, 
greater facilities would undermine undergraduate discipline. But 
it had no effect: the construction of the branch line progressed 
slowly, and it was at last opened on 12 June, 1844. So great was 
the interest aroused by railways as the latest symbols of civilized 
progress that, after the rout of the Tractarian Movement, accord- 
ing to Mark Pattison, “common conversation seemed . . . to 
have died out for want of topic’’, until “‘the railway mania of 
1847... rushed in to fill up the vacuum”.f Cox, in his 





* Apo., p. 237. + Mallett, History of the University of Oxford, III, 191. 
$ Memoirs, p. 235. 
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Recollections of Oxford, makes the same point more cynically when 
he remarks that “‘speculative theology gave way to speculation in 
railway shares’’.* To neither writer does it seem to have occurred 
that this could hardly be described as a change for the better. 

If anyone wishes to understand the scene in which the 
Tractarian Movement ran its course, he should read before all 
else the brilliant descriptive pages in which Dean Church recalls 
the Oxford which he knew by personal experience, too long to 
quote here, but easilyaccessible in the volume, which all Newman- 
ists should have by heart.t Much of what he says can be found 
scattered here and there in single sentences through Newman’s 
works. For him Oxford held a pre-eminent place as “‘the most 
religious University in the world’’,t because the University still 
retained its connexion with the national Church, whereas the 
other Universities of Europe had been, for the most part, 
secularized during the aftermath of the French Revolution. In 
the past life there had been “‘one Long Vacation’’, and the place 
in which that life pursued its placid way from year to year was 
“loved for its own sake, and was enjoyed with scarce a thought 
of what was outside of it’’, whereas “in the busy anxious day’’, 
in which Newman was at home in it, it had become for the most 
part “‘a place of passage, . . . a lodging-house for a term of years, 

. ameans to an end’’.§ As for the Universities, in his view 
it was their very duty to be conservative, or old-fashioned, as he 
put it, and Oxford in particular it behoved never to forget that 
her life in the present was “‘but the continuation of the life of 
past ages’’.| 

From the Middle Ages Oxford had inherited the collegiate 
system, which had been subsequently extended, until in his day 
the University comprised nineteen Colleges and five Halls. To 
him this appeared the ideal system. ‘‘It would seem,”’ he declares, 
“as if an University seated and living in Colleges, would be a 
perfect institution, as possessing excellences of opposite kinds’’.4 
In this he agreed with Sir William Hamilton, who admitted, 
critical though he was of the manner in which Oxford had 
developed, that its constitution provided “the condition of an 
absolutely perfect university”’.** The actual result of the direction 
it had taken lay open to one obvious criticism, which Hamilton 
drove home, that the Colleges had in course of time become 
flourishing institutions, whereas the University, instead of being 
“a body or a power’’, had degenerated into nothing more than 
‘‘a name or a privilege”’.tt The Colleges dominated the Univer- 





* P. 338. + The Oxford Movement, pp. 158-61. t Ess., IT, 409. 
§ H, ‘a Il, 317. || H. S., IL, 331. q H. S., I, 229. 
** Discussions on Philosophy, pp. 474-5. Tt H. S., Il, 235. 
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sity, not the University the Colleges. The University had its two 
legislative assemblies, or Houses, as they were called, the House 
of Congregation and the House of Convocation, the business of 
the former being confined mainly to routine matters, such as the 
passing of Graces and Dispensations and the granting of degrees, 
that of the latter being unlimited, “‘extending to all subjects con- 
nected with the credit, interest, and welfare of the University”’. 
Since all Masters of Arts, whose names had been constantly 
kept, from the time of their admission to their degree, on the 
books of some College or Hall, possessed the right to sit and vote 
in Convocation, the University, in appearance at least, had a 
democratic, purely republican, form of government. But the 
Laudian Statutes converted this “‘republican polity into an 
oligarchical’’* by the institution of the Hebdomadal Board, which 
consisted not of University officials, but of the Heads of Colleges 
and Halls together with the two Proctors, presided over by the 
Vice-Chancellor, himself one of the Heads. This Board, which 
met every Monday—“‘an oligarchy . . . of twenty-four men, per- 
petual, sovereign, absolutely sheltered from public opinion, and 
purely irresponsible in their proceedings, standing aloof from 
the Academical body itself, and intensely scornful towards its 
judgments, too well entrenched to be susceptible of fear and too 
majestic to be swayed by flattery or ridicule, . . . a prodigy in 
the England of the nineteenth century, . . .’”’t—had the right “‘to 
deliberate upon all matters relating to the preservation of the 
privileges and liberties of the University, and to enquire into, 
and consult respecting, the due observance of Statutes and 
Customs”’; as well as the authority to discuss any particular 
measure such as would tend to “‘contribute to the literary improve- 
ment, the good government, the credit, or the advantage of the 
University”, before it was “‘proposed in Congregation, and 
decreed in Convocation’’. Thus, since no proposal could be 
brought forward in either of the two Houses, before it had been 
discussed and sanctioned by the Board, the College Heads 
enjoyed “‘the most absolute control . . . over the proceedings 
of the University”’. 

The members of the Colleges, on the other hand, instead of 
regarding the Heads as representing their interests, were inclined 
to think that the University had deprived them of their own col- 
leagues. This comes out in a paper written by Newman after 
the Peel affair and with reference to it. ‘‘At that time,” he says, 
“there was a keen and growing feeling in the Colleges, especially 
among the Tutors of them, that the Heads of Houses usurped, or 
at least injuriously engrossed, power in University matters, and 

* Hamilton, op. cit., p. 429. t H. S., Til, 238. 
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that those who did the work—the resident Fellows—not those 
who had no work to do, should have the power. Now [the 
Provost], it was alleged, when a member of the Common Room, 
had ever used the language of a Tribune of the people; he had 
been strongly on the side of Fellows and Tutors; he had prophe- 
sied that the existing state of things could not last, and that, 
unless concessions on a large scale proceeded from the Heads, 
there would before long be a serious reaction against them. Yet 
now on the contrary that he was Provost, he did not shrink from 
declaring that all was as it ought to be, that after all the Masters 
were a real and effective power in the resident body and that the 
Proctors efficiently represented [them] on the Hebdomadal Board, 
and that no reform was called for. This is what was said in Oriel 
by his friends as well as by others. They accused him also in their 
talk with each other of assuming state and pomp, and of separating 
himself from his own Fellows, as if his membership in the Heb- 
domadal Board was a closer tie than his membership with his 
College.’ In adopting this attitude Dr. Hawkins did no more 
than exemplify a tendency which was shared by all the other 
Heads. 

The University, viewed as a social entity, was divisible into 
three layers, superimposed one upon another, Heads of Houses, 
Fellows, and Undergraduates. That of course was inevitable; 
but what calls for notice is the cleavage between the three classes. 
The Heads, who alone were married, “‘with their families, formed 
a class apart, exchanging solemn dinners and consuming vasty 
deeps of port’’.* In this exalted social life the Fellows were not 
as a rule invited to participate; it is seldom that Newman refers 
to dining with a Head. The Fellows were for the most part 
young men, bound temporarily to celibacy, and as they were 
forced by convention to live aloof from the Heads, so they in 
their turn as “‘teachers were cut off from the taught as by an 
insurmountable barrier’’, and “neither tutor nor pupil dreamed 
of seeing each other’’ except on official occasions, with the result 
that they were thrown much into the company of one another in 
the Common Rooms. The period of their Oxford residence they 
looked upon as a parenthesis in their lives, which with all its 
compensations they endured as best they could, until a benefice 
fell to their lot, or they could leave Oxford to enter upon the 
profession of their choice. At the age of forty or so Newman 
felt himself to be among his younger colleagues a survival of a 
past age. . 

If we take the year 1838 as a standard we shall find that the 
undergraduates numbered approximately 1400, the vast majority 


* Tuckwell, Reminiscences, p. 6. 
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being Commoners, although there was an admixture (a fifth of 
the whole) of Scholars and Exhibitioners in many Colleges, and a 
sprinkling of Noblemen and Gentlemen Commoners in a few, 
notably Christ Church. As far as their education went, for them 
all the University was virtually non-existent. They conformed 
under threat of punishment to its disciplinary regulations, and 
at the end of their course it conferred upon them its degrees. 
They were members of their own particular Colleges in the first 
place, and only secondarily members of the University. The 
Professors delivered their statutory lectures during the year; but 
as Thorold Rogers, writing in 1861, said, although the holders 
= — various chairs were “willing and anxious to do their id 
‘professorial teaching is not effective in Oxford, and . 

suiedinons on the lectures of professors is rarely serious and never 
studious’’.* The Colleges had taken upon themselves the teaching 
function of the University ; whatever instruction an undergraduate 
received was obtained exclusively within the walls of his own 
College, and given by the Tutors of that College. 

It was against this background that Newman rose into 
prominence in the decade between 1830 and 1840, until in the 
latter year ““Newman of Oriel’’ had become the most familiar 
name in Oxford. It should be borne in mind, since misconcep- 
tions are rife, that in the University he never occupied any 
official position. He was a Fellow of Oriel from 1822 to 1845, 
one of its four Tutors from 1826 to 1830, when the Provost 
decided to assign him no more pupils, and Vicar of St. Mary 
the Virgin from 1828 to 1843. St. Mary’s was, of course, the 
University Church, but as such it was under the jurisdiction of 
the University authorities, not of the Vicar. The living was in 
the gift of Oriel, and Newman, as the senior Fellow willing to 
accept it, when it fell vacant, was appointed to it, as successor to 
Dr. Hawkins on his election as Provost. The Vicar’s duties did 
not extend beyond the charge of the small parish of a few hundred 
inhabitants which the Church served, and the services which he 
arranged for the benefit of his parishioners. In 1834, it may be 
noted in passing, he was the only candidate for Dr. White’s Pro- 
fessorship of Moral Philosophy, which he sought, not for the sake 
of the emoluments, there being none, but as a likely means of 
giving him influence with the undergraduates, until the day before 
the election, when Dr. Hampden’s name was put forward, and 
he—not Newman—was appointed ; and in 1836, on the occurrence 
of a vacancy in the Regius Professorship of Divinity owing 
to the death of Dr. Burton, Newman’s name was included in 
the list submitted to the Prime Minister by the Archbishop of 


* Education in Oxford, p. $9. 
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Canterbury, but once again he was passed over, and Dr. 
Hampden chosen. 

Newman’s influence in Oxford had its source in, and was 
maintained by, his sermons in St. Mary’s after Evening Prayers on 
Sunday afternoons at four o’clock. As Tutor he had put himself 
on terms of friendship with his pupils, and ““when he became 
Vicar of St. Mary’s in 1828, the hold he had acquired over them 
led to their following him on to sacred ground, and receiving 
directly religious instructions from his sermons’’.* Gladstone 
once observed in conversation in 1879 that in his undergraduate 
years (1828-1831) “‘it was beginning to be the custom to go and 
hear him preach on Sunday afternoon at St. Mary’s’”.= Church 
(1833-1836) at first set himself against the custom, because he 
thought it “‘the fashion of a set who. . . claimed at once to 
admire Newman, whom the common set decried, and to admire 
with reserve’’.t But the sermons were not meant for them; in 
intention they were parochial in the strict sense, and addressed 
to his own parishioners, but he had found through sad experience 
that he did not attract them, whereas on the other hand he came 
to realize that his ascendancy over the University was steadily 
growing. Among his contemporaries there were many who have 
borne witness to the extent and depth of his influence, when it was 
at its height. Henry Wilberforce, for example, says that his hearers 


were drawn from ‘‘the younger men who had passed out of 


the state of pupilage—the bachelors and junior masters’’ ;§ Church 
that the movement, in which he was the vital force, “‘almost 
monopolized both the intelligence and the highest religious 
earnestness of the University”’;|| and Dean Lake that he was “‘the 
ruler, both religiously and intellectually of the University’. 4 
The authorities viewed the situation with such misgivings that in 
some Colleges the hour of dinner was changed so as to make 
attendance at St. Mary’s as inconvenient as possible; and that, too, 
in spite of the fact that the distinctive principles of the Movement 
were merely assumed, not advocated by him in the pulpit. 
The senioz resident members of the University remained aloof, 
if not hostile, the Heads of Houses being, with the exception of 
Dr. Routh, of Magdalen, either unsympathetic or in open opposi- 
tion. They formed-the backbone of the Liberal party, the heir to 
the noetic school which had been growing in Oxford during 
Newman’s residence there ‘‘even in numbers, certainly in breadth 
and definiteness of doctrine, and in power’’, and which was now 
“by the accession of Dr. Arnold’s pupils . . . invested with an 


* Letters and Correspondence, |, 153. 

+ Grant Duff, Notes from a Diary (1873-1881), I, 121. 

+ Life, p. 14. § Dusiin Review, April 1869, p. 324. 
| The Oxford Movement, p. 181. "| Memorials, p. 47. 
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elevation of character which claimed the respect even of its 
opponents’’.* Tract 90, although its author did not foresee its 
tragic consequences, was a tactical mistake on his part. He had 
given the enemies of the Movement an opportunity, perhaps an 
opportunity such as they had never dared to hope for, of moving 
against him; and they did not let the chance slip. The Heb- 
domadal Board met on 15 March, 1841, a fortnight after its 
publication, and condemned, as inconsistent with the due 
observance of the Statutes “the modes of interpretation”’ sug- 
gested in it. ‘““The men who had driven me from an ong ” 
Newman says in the Apologia, ““were distinctly the Liberals; 1 
was they who had opened the attack upon Tract 90, and it was 
they who would gain a second benefit, if I went on to abandon the 
Anglican Church.”’+ One may perhaps recall in what strong 
terms Matthew Arnold, in his essay Sweetness and Light, defined 
the Liberalism that ‘‘broke the Oxford Movement’’; but Newman 
had no fault to find with the men who represented that trend of 
thought in Oxford. ‘““They had beaten me,’’ he admits, “‘in a 
fair field’’;+ and when he withdrew from the scene both of his 
triumph and of his defeat, Oxford felt, according to Mark 
Pattison, as though there had occurred “a sudden end of all 
things, and without a new beginning’’.§ 

Many an interested reader will have noted the closing sentence 
of the fourth chapter of the Apologia: “I have never seen Oxford 
since, excepting its spires, as they are seen from the railway.’’ 
But Newman was not to die before he had renewed his acquaint- 
ance with the place in which he “began the battle of life’’. At 
the end of 1877 Trinity made him an Honorary Fellow, and he 
paid his first visit as a Catholic to the College from 26 to 28 
February, 1878; in 1880 as Cardinal he was invited to the College 
Gaudy on Trinity Monday, and preached on the Sunday in the 
Church of St. Aloysius; and finally on 9 January, 1884, he went 
to say good-bye to his former disciple, Mark Pattison, Rector of 
Lincoln, then nearing his end, who had deserted him for the 
Liberal camp. What were his thoughts as he stood in the Turl 
outside Lirtcoln? Surely he had in his mind the memory of that 
December day, almost seventy years before, when his father and 
the Rev. John Mullins tried to find a vacancy for him at Exeter, 
and failing in this took him across the Broad to Trinity, where 
afterwards the snapdragon, growing upon the walls, seemed to 
him to be an emblem of his “‘perpetual residence even unto 
death’’|| in the University. He had six years more to live, but he 
never saw Oxford again. HENRY TRISTRAM. 





—— —__— 


* Apo., p. 292. t Pp. 203-4. 
t Abdo., p. 214. § Memoirs, p. 235. || Apo., p. 237. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN 184; 
The Ecclesiastical Background of Newman's Conversion 


is querer is a great spirit rising in the Church; a great and 
excellent spirit. The Church of 1845 is not the Church of 
1745. . . . We shall soon see a Bishop in Manchester.”” “But 
I would like to see an angel at Manchester’’ is the response which 
Bishop Blomfield’s words evokes from Disraeli’s young hero, 
Tancred. It was not, however, an angel but Dr. James Prince 
Lee, Headmaster of King Edward’s School, Birmingham, that 
Lord John Russell was to send two years later to the metropolis 
of the cotton industry. 

The foundation of the Manchester bishopric is something of 
a landmark in Anglican history. 

It was not the first Protestant see to be founded; for that of 
Ripon had been set up in 1836, but it symbolized an attempt, 
made perhaps too late, to bring the Church of England into 
contact with the great centres of urban population created by the 


Industrial Revolution. At the time of the Oxford Movement 


men who could remember the beginnings of this great change 
were already old and their lives had seen a gradual abandonment 
by the Anglican Establishment of its title to be a national church. 
In the field of parliamentary legislation this change was em- 
phasized by the Act of 1813 removing the civil disabilities of 
Unitarians, by the repeal in 1828 of the Test and Corporation 


Acts requiring the reception of the Anglican sacrament and the 


passage of Catholic Emancipation in the following year. The 
first Reform Bill, though not directly concerned with ecclesias- 
tical questions, yet tended to lessen the status of the Church of 
England by placing political power in the hands of the middle 
class, of which a considerable proportion was Nonconformist. 
The opposition, moreover, shown to the measure by the Epis- 
copal bench led to the foundation of the Liberation Society in 
1844 and generated .that demand for disestablishment which 
remained a living issue in English politics down to the eighteen- 
eighties. English Erastianism was distinguished from the 
Erastianism of Germany and Eastern Europe by its parliamentary 


| character, an aspect which made it even more galling to those 
who looked on the Church as a divinely founded institution. It 


was indeed an act of parliamentary despotism, the suppression of 


| ten Irish sees, which was the occasion of the Tractarian move- 


ment. 
But, hateful as was its yoke to the Tractarian conscience, 
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Parliament at times took steps which conduced towards the 
greater spiritual efficiency of the Anglican Church; for it curbed 
the evils of plurality and non-residence. The Ecclesiastical 
Commission established in 1836 removed many inéqualities in 
episcopal incomes, abolished the necessity of attaching to the 
less opulent sees benefices with the cure of souls held in com- 
mendam, and reduced the size of cathedral chapters. In spite 
of the fact that some of the parochial clergy were poorly paid 
the Church of England was a wealthy church and the large 
rectories which in later years became a burden to many rural 
incumbents are an indication of the fact that their predecessors 
were able to live as small country gentlemen. The incomes of 
the four richest sees required expression in terms of five figures; 
that of Canterbury was £17,000; those of York, London, and 
Winchester, {10,000, {11,700 and 10,500 respectively.* 
Llandaff was the Cinderella among the Anglican sees, being 
worth only £1,000 a year; some other lucrative piece of prefer- 
ment was therefore attached to it. 

An Anglican diocesan bishop enjoyed a greater position than 
is the case today, and if the quasi-patriarchal one which the 
Primate of All England has now come to occupy then ex- 
hibited an only embryonic stage of development, nevertheless 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was still a person of much secular 
importance. 

William Howley, the then holder of the office, lived in much 
state and in some respects was treated like a royal personage. 
If he were present at a party, no guest might withdraw before 
having first begged his leave. 

The Anglican historian, Wakeman, considers that the reigns 
of George III and George IV were those in which the Church of 
England displayed the maximum degree of homogeneity, and this 
is probably true. But beneath the uniformity of ritual which 
prevailed certain. broad theological tendencies are clearly dis- 
cernible. The Laudian tradition had been weakened by the 
secessions of non-juring clergymen which took place under 
William and Mary and under George I; but, perhaps, partly as a 
reaction against Methodism, it had acquired a certain vitality 
before the Oxford Movement began. 

The pre-Tractarian High Churchman entertained a strong 
distrust of “‘enthusiasm’’ and held firmly to the doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration, the rejection of which by the Methodists 
and Evangelicals was his chief point of disagreement with them. 
He disapproved of the circulation of the Scriptures unless the 
Prayer Book was circulated with them, thus showing some rudi- 


* The incomes of these sees are now £15,000, £9,000, {10,000 and £4,500. 
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mentary notion of the necessity of an authority to interpret the 
sacred writings. The doctrine of the Apostolic Succession and 
the invalidity of non-episcopal orders was held in certain quarters 
at least. 

After the War of Independence the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States was seeking for a means of establish- 
ing a hierarchy, which could not be obtained .from Lambeth 
without an oath of allegiance to the king. An offer was made by 
the Danish Government to supply the need through the minis- 
trations of the Lutheran Episcopate of its own country, but 
eventually the American clergy became convinced—probably by 
Martin Routh, later the long-lived President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford—that the Danish bishops lacked the true Apostolic 
Succession and the Americans sought orders from the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. But belief that the episcopate was of the 
esse of a Christian church did not become widespread untilafter the 
Oxford Movement. Newman first learned the doctrine of the 
Apostolic Succession about 1825 during a walk round Christ 
Church Meadow, finding it at the time somewhat uncongenial 
to his mind, and Pusey, while studying at Géttingen at the same 
period, had so little idea of the necessity for an episcopal succes- 
sion that he did not scruple to attend the German Protestant 
services. 

But the most active party in the Church of England when the 
tracts began to appear was that of the Evangelicals. The 
Methodist schism had been a gradual one, and as late as 1806 we 
find Bishop Horsley, in his V2sttation Gharges, saying that ‘“‘some of 
the Methodists are Churchmen, and some Dissenters, chiefly 
Anabaptists’’. Those who remained Churchmen were the 
founders of the Evangelical party. Its adherents professed 
generally a somewhat attenuated form of Calvinism and were 
actuated by a deep horror of Rome. When Robert Bickersteth, 
the hymnologist, expressed the hope that St. Robert Bellarmine 
had been saved, such a view was regarded by many in his party as 
too charitable. The Evangelicals, unlike the Methodists of the 
preceding century, had but little hold on the masses. Neither 
did they make much appeal in intellectual circles, and Newman 
affirms that they could breathe but with difficulty in the air of 
Oxford. A similar judgement has been uttered by the Prussian 
diplomat, Bunsen. Writing to his friend Ernst Moritz Arndt, 
he asks, “‘What gives Puseyism its power in Protestant England ?”’ 
and answers, “the want of intelligence among the Evangelicals, 
the one-sidedness of Methodism and the impotence of the 
sceptical philosophy of the eighteenth century’’.* 


* Signs of the Times, p. 244. 
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The old Methodist asceticism portrayed in fiction in such a 
character as Dinah Morris was rapidly passing away, and 
Sydney Smith chides the “patent Christians’? or Evangeli- 
cals of Clapham for the luscious fruits yielded by their 
gardens and hot-houses. To the party itself, distrusted in 
influential quarters for its enthusiasm and inclined to be 
contemptuous of the bulk of the clergy, high preferment came 
but tardily. 

The first avowed Evangelical to reach the episcopal bench 
was Bishop Ryder, who was nominated by Lord Liverpool to 
the see of Gloucester in the year of Waterloo against the advice of 
Archbishop Manners-Sutton. This blue-blooded prelate had so 
deep a distrust of the type of piety popularly associated with 
Evangelicalism that when he consecrated Reginald Heber to the 
see of Calcutta he addressed him with the words "paces the 
Gospel: put down enthusiasm’. 

The term “Broad Church”’ attributed by A. H. Clough to 
Jowett and by Bishop Thirlwall to A. P. Stanley seems to have 
been coined about the time that Newman seceded from the 
Church of England. Those who came later to be called Broad 
Churchmen were previously known as Liberals. It is not alto- 
gether easy to define the principles for which Liberalism stood, as 
it manifested itself in tendencies rather than in tenets. Newman 
tells us that during the short period in which he felt its influence 
he tended to prefer intellectual to moral excellence, and probably 
this disposition was the characteristic note of the party. The 
Tractarian leader’s inclination in this direction was due to his 
association with Richard Whately, the logician and Fellow of 
Oriel, later appointed to the Protestant see of Dublin. Whately 
was always pleased to meet anyone whose theological views were 
unorthodox, because it was, so he said, an indication that the per- 
son had given thought to the subject matter in question and had 
not blindly accepted his beliefs on authority. The most dis- 
tinguishing theological mark of the Liberals was probably a 
tendency to give up the doctrine of eternal punishment, though 
Whately himself seems always to have retained it. A weakening 
attitude towards this belief had been not unknown among the 
Latitudinarians, but faith in it was rekindled by the preaching of 
the Methodist leaders. Acceptance of this doctrine bred in 
High Churchmen and Evangelicals alike a serious view of life 
such as is but little met with in non-Catholic England today, 
though is would not be true to say that it deeply affected the 
conduct of the majority of the nation. 

A clergyman in the West of England about the time of 
Newman’s conversion, when burying a parishioner who had 
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died or was supposed to have died in a state of drunkenness, 
omitted those passages in the Burial Service which gave expres- 
sion to the hope that the deceased had been saved. This incident 
did indeed cause some disturbance at the time, but its like is 
inconceivable today. 

Belief in the reality of eternal punishment continued to be 
a powerful influence in English religious life for about a genera- 
tion after Newman had left the Established Church, but from 1870 
onwarfds it declined rapidly. The main difference between the 
Liberals of a century ago and the so-called “‘modern church- 
men”’ of today lay in the fact that the former were comparatively 
uninfluenced by biblical criticism. Nor was very much acquaint- 
ance with it possessed by their Tractarian opponents, though 
Pusey and Hugh James Rose knew something of the trend of 
German liberal theology. Ritualism did not become a thorny 
problem until the eighteen-fifties. Vestments were, of course, 
totally unkown in 1845, though Robert Hawker, the eccentric 
poet of Morwenstow, seems to have wornacopeandalb. Other- 
wise the cope was used only by the dignitaries officiating at a 
coronation, though it had survived at Durham till the preceding 
century, when it was, so it is said, discarded by a dean who com- 
plained that it got in the way of his wig. But when in their turn 
wigs were discarded by the bishops, there were to be found those 
who dated the decline in the prestige of the Church of England 
from this event. The evil custom originated, according to the 
Duke of Cumberland, with Dr. Randolph, Bishop of Oxford and 
later of London, whose wife thought that he was better-looking 
without one. The surplice was rarely worn for preaching before 
the Tractarian movement, and its use once occasioned a riot at 
Exeter. But it is doubtful whether preaching in a surplice was 
at any time discontinued entirely, and Martin Routh used to preach 
in one at his living at Tilehurst at the beginning of the last 
century. 

The Sarum cassock as prescribed by the canons of 1604 had 
been the usual dress of the Anglican clergy until the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, and the sequel to its disappearance is thus 
described by Mr. Gladstone. ‘“The disuse of clerical costume,” 
he says, writing in 1874, ““was a recent innovation; but thirty- 
five or forty years ago the abuse had become almost universal. 
It was consummated by the change in lay fashions—a very 
singular one—to a nearly exclusive use of black. The reaction 
began in the cut of the waistcoat: which was carried by the 
innovators without dividing, up to the cravat. This was deemed 
so distinctly Popish, that it acquired the nickname of ‘The Mark 
of the Beast’, and it is a fact that among the tailors of the West 
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End of London, this shape of waistcoat was familiarly known as 
the M.B. waistcoat.’’* 

In the first half of the last century the clergy found recruits 
among the aristocracy and the landed gentry to a greater extent 
than had been the case in the time of the Stuarts or is the case at 
the present day; and in 1845 in its ranks there was to be found one 
near relative of the sovereign, the Rev. Augustus Fitzclarence, 
a natural son of William IV. But the period was not one of 
great bishops, fewer men of eminence being found on the bench 
than at a later period. Though the primacy of All England had 
been refused by men of distinction in the eighteenth century, by 
Joseph Butler on the death of Potter and by Hurd and Lowth 
in the vacancy created by the death of Cornwallis, it had in fact 
been occupied by mediocrities for a considerable period when 
William Howley was called to Canterbury by the Duke of 
Wellington to succeed Manners-Sutton in 1828. Howley was 
described by Greville as ‘‘a very ordinary man” and his per- 
sonality was not of a kind to break a seemingly well-established 
tradition. 

But the duties called for in an Archbishop of Canterbury were 
largely of a routine nature and were such as demanded a dignified 
deportment rather than the higher gifts of statesmanship. 
Howley, who, as Bishop of London, baptized Queen Victoria, 
and, as Archbishop, crowned and married her, is perhaps best 
remembered for the hostility he incurred in connexion with the 


agitation for parliamentary reform. ‘The attitude he took up on . 


this question incited an opponent to throw a dead cat at him 
while driving through his cathedral city. The primate retained 
his calm and meekly thanked God that the missile, which appears 
to have struck his chaplain, was not a living beast. | 

But such incidents, and the more serious one of the burning 
of the Bishop of Bristol’s palace, were not real evidences of anti- 
clericalism. It was as politicians, not as clergymen, that the 
leaders of the Established Church were unpopular. Howley’s 
brother in the northern province, the nonagenarian Edward 
Harcourt, son of the first Lord Vernon, was perhaps the. more 
interesting of the two primates, not indeed from being an abler 
man, but on account of the extraordinary contrast he presents 
with the Anglican bishops of today, both in outlook and position 
in society. 

He was, says Greville, remarkable in nothing but “the won- 
derful felicity of his whole life from first to last . . .”” He was 
“nobly born and highly allied. He enjoyed robust health, had a 
vigorous frame with a sound understanding and he was cheer- 
 *“Ritualism and Ritual’’, Contemporary Review, October 1874, p. 672. : 
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fully obliging, good-tempered and sociable; his profession, 
his tastes, pursuits and the quality of his mind cast him into the 
best and choicest society where he played his part not brilliantly, 
but with an admirable and graceful propriety. He was the most 
prosperous of men, full of professional dignities and emoluments, 
and the inheritor of a large private fortune; he was the father 
of a numerous family whom he saw flourishing around him 
in opulence and worldly success; he lived in the exercise of a 
magnificent hospitality, and surrounded with social enjoyments. 
No misfortune or sorrow disturbed the placid current of his 
life.””* 

Neither the Tractarians nor the better men among the Evan- 
gelicals would have felt that a life such as that of Harcourt was the 
ideal which a Christian bishop should set before him. But it 
was not as out of harmony with the temper of the age as it would 
have been half a century later, and it helps us to understand what 
Dean Church meant when he said that “‘quiet worldliness”’ 
was the besetting sin of the Church of England. The third 
in rank in the Hierarchy was Charles James Blomfield, Bishop of 
London. Succeeding Howley in that see in 1828, he occupied it 
till 1856, when a special Act of Parliament had to be passed to 
enable him to resign. His episcopate thus covered the whole 
period of the tracts and witnessed the beginnings of the ritualist 
controversy. His chief connexion with the history of the Oxford 
Movement was the judicious Visitation Charge which he de- 
livered in 1842 in language which reminds us of the non-com- 
mittal phrases by which Archbishop Davidson in later times 
steered his way through the shoals of the modernist controversy. 
Blomfield condemned the Tractarians in so far as they sought to 
give “‘a Tridentine colouring to the Articles’’, while admitting 
that they ‘‘had forcibly called the attention of the Church to 
certain neglected doctrines’’. 

Edward Maltby, successor in the see of Durham of van 
Mildert, the last Prince Palatine, was not in good odour with the 
Puseyites. A promoter of the foundation of the new unsec- 
tarian University College, London, and a friend Sf the Lati- 
tudinarian Duke of Sussex, he had given rise to further suspicion 
of his orthodoxy by subscribing, along with Bishop Stanley of 
Norwich, to the publication of a volume of sermons by a Unitarian 
divine, though both bishops disclaimed any other motive than 
the desire to pay the author ‘‘a personal compliment’’. 

Charles Sumner, Bishop of Winchester, the elder brother of 
John Bird Sumner, Bishop of Chester and successor of Howley 
at Canterbury, obtained his bishopric, so it was commonly 


* Memoirs, 1888, pp. 105, 106, 
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reported, in a most singular manner. While travelling abroad as 


tutor to the son of Lord Conyngham, his noble charge fell in f 


love with the daughter of a pastor at Geneva. To avoid the 
threatened mésalliance which would have led to his own dis- 
grace, Sumner proposed to the young lady himself, became her 


spouse, and through the agency of a grateful parent obtained from } 


George IV the see of Winchester. 


The most doctrinally orthodox of the bishops was Phillpots 


of Exeter, best known through his connexion with the Gor- 
ham case. The most learned and perhaps the least orthodox 
was Connop Thirlwall, the historian of Greece, whom Mel- 
bourne preferred to the see of St. David’s in 1840. 

Oddly enough, these two were the only Anglican bishops who 
refused to join in the “No Popery”’ cry over the restoration of the 
Catholic Hierarchy a few years later. The episcopate of Samuel 


Wilberforce does not enter into Newman’s Anglican career, as it | 


began only in the month in which he left the Church of England. 

The most picturesque figure among the dignitaries of the 
period was that of Michael Solomon Alexander, the boy from an 
East German ghetto who grew up to wear the lawn sleeves of an 
English Protestant bishop. 

The Jerusalem bishopric owed its inception to Frederick 
William IV’s desire to introduce episcopacy into Prussia. This 
monarch believed that his subjects might be reconciled to the 
idea by the establishment in Jerusalem of a bishopric whose 
occupant was to be appointed alternately by England and Prussia. 
The bishop was to exercise spiritual supervision over such Pro- 
testants as were to be found in the wide area committed to his 
charge and was to enter into friendly relations with the Nes- 
torian and Monophysite bodies. Both England and Prussia 
hoped to derive political influence from the establishment of the 
new see, the former seeing in it a means of acquiring a position 
in the East similar to that held by France in virtue of her pro- 
tectorate over the Latin Christians and by Russia through hers 
over the Greek ones.. In England the Evangelicals were en- 
thusiastic about the scheme, which seemed to them to mark the 
beginning of the fulfilment of prophecies of the restoration of 
Israel. They believed that the chief obstacle to the conversion of 
the Jews was the prevalence of “‘image-worship”’ among Chris- 
tians, and that God, having, as they put it, mercifully preserved the 
Church of England from this error, would make use of it as an 
instrument for their conversion. Some extreme Low Church- 
men even wished to see the Jewish Temple rebuilt, an idea which 
Newman described as “‘horrible’’. | 
Pusey, after some hesitation, took an unfavourable view of the 
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whole project, while Newman distrusted it from the outset, as 
not only did it contain an implicit repudiation of the doctrine of 
the Apostolic Succession, but also that of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion, since German clergymen officiating in the diocese of Jeru- 
salem would have no profession of faith in it extracted from them. 
Worse still, the hob-nobbing with Nestorians and Monophysites 
would indicate on the part of the Church of England an equivocal 
attitude towards the third and fourth oecumenical councils. 

Alexander was consecrated by Archbishop Howley in October 
1841, and the inauguration of the new see was celebrated by a 
dinner at the “‘Star and Garter’? at Richmond. After the com- 
pany had sung “‘Hei/! Friedrich Wilhelm heil!’’ the toasts ‘“Pros- 
perity to the Church of St. James at Jerusalem and to its first 
Bishop’’ and “‘England and Prussia for ever’’ were proposed by 
Gladstone and Bunsen. The Government placed the steamboat 
Devastation at Alexander’s disposal and early in 1842 the “‘suc- 
cessor of St. James’’, as Bunsen calls him, arrived in his see. 

“His lady,’’ says Dr. McCaul, ““who was in an advanced state 
of pregnancy, bore the fatigues of the journey with admirable 
fortitude, and was now ready to be the partner of his joys and 
hopes; while she was ready to take her part, as the wives of St. 
Peter and the other apostles had done before her, in the self- 
same holy spot, in all his labours, cares, needs and sufferings.’’* 
Such was the picture drawn by the exuberant imagination of a 
Protestant divine; but a married bishop with a progeny of eight 
was a novel sight in Jerusalem, and a joke which displeased 
Thackeray was made in Parliament about the “‘bishopess’’ and 
the “‘bishoplings’’. 

Alexander died suddenly in the desert a few hours from Cairo 
on 23 November, 1845, six weeks after Newman’s conversion. 
His successor, Bishop Gobat, a native of Berne, received Anglican 
episcopal consecration, but after him the joint bishopric of 
Jerusalem lapsed. 

A medal was struck in Berlin in 1842 representing Bishop 
Alexander officiating at the Protestant communion service, 
assisted by English and Prussian clergymen. It was to symbolize 
the unity of Protestantism, but a unity respectful of local ecclesias- 
tical autonomy. 

A century has passed and there are those still striving earnestly 
after the kind of unity desired by King Frederick William, 
by Christian von Bunsen and Thomas Arnold. That it has not 
yet been achieved is due to the fact that when Newman left the 
Church of England the influence which he had exerted upon 
it did not die. Humpurey }]. T. JOHNSON. 


* The Jerusalem Bishopric, p. 83. 
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NEWMAN AND PusEy 





Or the highest significance in their two historic lives is the 
friendship of Newman with Pusey. While Newman came 
out of a Calvinistic youth first to lead within the Church of 
England the movement he described as Anglo-Catholic, and then 
to become a defender and finally a Prince of the Roman and 
Apostolic Church, Pusey remained very much where he began, 
a strong sacramental Anglican whom generations of High 
Churchmen revered as a leader and a saint. This does not mean 
that Newman had no influence on him. Their relations with one 
another were dear and of high moment to them both. 

They first met in 1822 when Pusey followed Newman to 
Oriel as a Fellow. Newman remembered Pusey as a short 
young man, with curly hair, a bent head and a stoop, who made 
some friendly advances, and then to some extent recoiled; for 
he found Newman too much of a Protestant. Between 1822 
and 1833, however, Newman’s views were so greatly changed 
that Pusey was now happy to make common cause with him, and 
to join in the Tractarian movement which: Newman had begun 
to lead. He was a most valuable ally, for he was respected by 
the authorities. His learning was impressive and he had in 1828 
been appointed Regius Professor of Hebrew and.Canon of 
Christ Church. Such a position was not merely academic; it 
meant a place in the social hierarchy of Oxford. 

While other dons remained living in rooms, depending on 
their common life in college for their mild prestige, the Heads of 
Colleges lived in manorial dignity with menservants and carriages. 
But the Canons of Christ Church lived also in large establish- 
ments like the heads of houses: they too could keep their butlers 
and their horses; and Pusey, furthermore, was born into county 
society, the cousin of one Earl, the brother-in-law of another. 

All this gained him a respect which his scholarship and charac- 
ter enhanced; great, therefore, was Newman’s content when he 
found that in a movement which the heads of houses treated 
with suspicion and scorn, Pusey rallied to his support. 

The feeling of the two men now ripened into a mutual warmth 
of regard and of admiration. They were brother officers in a 
long and arduous campaign, a campaign which absorbed their 
hearts and souls, a campaign to place the Church of England on 
the Catholic side in the battle of a materialistic and business age 
with the ancient traditions of authority in Church and State; 
their object was to revive the influence and prestige of Catholic 
authority, to assert the value of sacraments and mysteries, to 
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urge the close connexion between the traditional discipline of the 
Church and a holy life, to cultivate the character, the ideals, and 
the faith of the Saints. While Newman, with the address, the 
skill and the personal attraction which drew into his following 
great numbers of young men, was at St. Mary’s inspiring them with 
holy ardours, and laying them under his spell; while Keble as a 
man of middle age appeared as the mature exemplar of a poetic 
and romantic spirit, Pusey gave to the movement the stability 
of a pillar of solid marble. His mind was large, his personality 
weighty, his learning profound. When he began to contribute 
to the tracts, they changed from terse pamphlets to weighty and 
full expositions, impressive in the range and richness of their 
learning. His tract on baptism, published in 1836, ran to over 
two hundred pages. 

Newman and Pusey worked in close and affectionate accord 
from 1836 to 1841. But as early as 1839 Newman began to feel 
disquiet. After writing with some bitterness against Roman 
Catholicism, he began to feel that his position as an Anglican 
was quite unsound. It seemed too much like that of the heretics 
of early centuries, the Montanists in the first and second cen- 
turies, the Donatists in the fourth. The tension and excitability 
of his whole nature combined with a logical training on one side, 
and on the other with a dependence on personal authority to 
make him most uncomfortable when the views of his Bishop 
clashed with those of his attempt to explain away the Thirty-nine 
Articles. He began to doubt whether any Church remained 
satisfactory, while after he published Tract XC, in one pro- 
nouncement after another that the very arguments by which alone 
he could remain in the Church of England were denounced as 
dishonest and unreliable. While men in power combined to 
repudiate his contentions and torment his highly strung temper, 
he lived in an anguish of perplexity. But Pusey, though agree- 
ing with almost all his doctrines, felt calm. If Anglican Bishops 
wete troublesome, he said, they were not the whole of the 
national Church. If the Church of England seemed a merely 
national schism, did she not, when she combined with the 
Orthodox Churches, present an impressive front to the exclusive 
claims of Rome? Pusey had never felt, like Newman, the par- 
ticular magnetism of Catholic worship, he had never deviated 
from the stand he had taken in early youth. That did not 
exempt him from attack, and when he preached in Christ Church 
on the Holy Eucharist as a comfort to the penitent he was 
censured by the University and forbidden to preach for two years. 
He was deeply pained, but he was not deflected for a moment 
from his faith. 
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What was his attitude towards Newman’s gradual change? 
_ He was always one of the warmest and most understanding of 
friends. In his feeling towards Newman were joined affection, 
admiration and trust, and he never doubted either that Newman 
was following his conscience or that Newman’s conscience was 
being guided on its own way by the Holy Spirit. When Newman 
preached at Littlemore on The Parting of Friends, it was Pusey 
who gave Newman his communion, and as he did so he was 
moved to tears. ‘Two more years were to pass before Newman 
decided to leave the Church of England. During all that time 
the friendship of the two men was unbroken. At the end of 
them Newman might have written, as he actually did write on 
15 March, 1824: “‘he is humility itself and gentleness and love 
and zeal and self-devotion’’. 

The story of their friendship in these two moving years is in 
the second volume of Liddon’s Life of Pusey, which is, of course, 
one of the main sources of information about Newman himself 
and contains many of his letters. As early as November 1844 
it was already stated in the papers that Newman was on the point 
of leaving the Church of England, and the Tab/et said that Pusey 
had gone as far as Newman and Ward. Such rumours only 
drew Newman and Pusey closer, and Pusey was deeply impressed 
by Newman’s feeling about the offensiveness of heresy “‘as one 
might conceive in a very pure mind from something defiling. 
It seems even to affect his frame.’? Newman was feeling he could 
not remain in a Church that could come to terms with so vile a 
thing. ‘“‘What I fear,’’ Pusey wrote, “is a deep and deepening 
despondency about her, whether, with all the evils so ripe within 
her, the tolerance of heresy and denial of truth, she is indeed part 
of God’s Church.’” What pained Newman so acutely disturbed 
Pusey himself only in so far as he sympathized with the torment 
of his friend. Both still felt, however, that they could not tolerate 
what a friend, Hook, described as “‘the soul destroying errors 
of the Romish sect’’, and to Newman the agony was more acute 
because he had been for many years a Calvinist, and was tenderly 
attached to the connexions of a Protestant home. 

On 8 August, 1845, Manning wrote to Pusey to say that while 
Anglicans owed charity to Rome and to the Orthodox Churches, 
there were virtues peculiar to the Church of England, while 
there were “broad and glaring evils in the Roman system’’. 
“The English duties,’’ he concluded, “would bind you to a 
decisive, firm and circumspect precaution.’’ Pusey’s attitude 
through all this remained of the most charitable sympathy. 
“We should ask of God to bring us into one mind, His. own,”’ 
he wrote, “‘without presuming what that mind is; if we wait 
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until we are agreed wherein we ought to be at one, this is not to 
pray for it until we know it . . . God will hear us in his own way.”’ 

It was in the conviction that God gives personal guidance to 
each who seeks it that Pusey heard two months later of Newman’s 
historic change. To believe that Newman had done rightly, 
while refusing to agree with him, may not seem logical: but it is 
a view in which many haye concurred. As Liddon put it: “‘he 
endeavoured to reconcile his own unswerving love of and 
deference for Newman with his absolute faith in the presence of 
Christ with the English Church by the supposition that Newman 
was, at any rate for a time, the subject of a special call or dis- 
pensation, having for its object the promotion of some great 
blessing’. In a long letter of intense spirituality and beauty 
Pusey made his position clear. On the one side he saw how the 
Church of England had not only failed to use Newman, but had 
repelled and scorned him; he saw on the other that Newman had 
much to do among the Catholics: “‘he seems then to me not so 
much gone from us as transplanted into another part of the vine- 
yard where the full energies of his powerful mind can be em- 
ployed, which here they were not.”’ 


At the same time Pusey was convinced that he saw signs of a 
Divine grace given in his own communion: “Gifts of grace are 
His Own Blessed Presence. He does not vouchsafe His Presence 
in order to withdraw it... gifts of grace are. His love and 
whom He loveth, He loveth unto the end . . . and now, as you 
know, this life shows itself in deeper forms, in more marked 
drawings of souls, in more diligent care to conform itself to its 
Divine Pattern, and to purify itself, by God’s grace, from all 
which is displeasing to Him than heretofore. Never was it so 
with anybody whom He proposed to leave.”’ 

Twenty-five years later, when Newman brought out his 
Grammar of Assent, he made some effort to explain how men who 
agreed on so much as Pusey and he, could yet at a given moment 
come to very distinct conclusions. It was a question of the 
emphasis they put on certain principles. For Newman such 
things as personal authority, visible unity, hieratic power and 
supernatural truth worked on one another to produce in the end 
an absolute and unshakable conviction. It was through these 
he heard the Divine call to believe in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Pusey placed less emphasis on these than on a charitable and 
holy life, on gratitude for gifts of grace, on a dependence on hope 
ot God’s mysterious workings. Nor must it be forgotten that 
as a Canon of Christ Church, as a University Professor, as a 
married man placed in a spacious house, he had ties that weigh 
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insensibly in considering many questions; and Newman was 
perfectly right to insist that each man’s judgement arrives at con- 
clusions by methods of its own, and that it needs, therefore, to be 
cut off from all extrinsic and human considerations if it is -to 
receive clear the full light of Divine Truth as it plays upon such 
a question as to faith in a Church. Newman therefore could be 
as charitable and generous in his judgements of Pusey as Pusey 
was in his own direction; the two friends therefore took their 
separate paths, each clear in his own conclusions, each desiring 
not to pain the other, and each in fact having for the other the 
highest consideration and regard. 

Nevertheless, the break was a big one, and for nearly twenty 
years Newman heard very little from either Pusey or other 
friends remaining in the Church of England. He felt in sad and 
sometimes embittered loneliness that they were simply treating 
him as dead. So it was not until May in 1865 that Newman and 
Pusey began again to write to one another, and to think of 
* meeting. When the meeting did come, it came accidentally. 
After Manning had been consecrated Archbishop of Westminster, 
Newman went down to Hampshire to spend a day at Hursley 
with Keble. When he arrived at the door, neither he nor Keble 
recognized the other, and since Keble, after a stroke, was deaf, 
he could not hear Newman announce his name. To tell the 
truth, he was not expecting Newman that morning, for he had 
written to say that Pusey would be there, and he knew already 
that Newman was nervous of meeting both his old friends at 
once. Nor did his anticipations mislead him. When he en- 
tered the room Pusey shrank back into a corner while he looked 
at Newman narrowly and long. Hesawa worn sad face, marked 
by the hard combats of twenty years. Yet Pusey was more 
changed still. ““The alteration in him,’’ wrote Newman, 
“‘startled—I will add pained and grieved—me. I should’ have 
known him anywhere; his face is not changed, but it is as if you 
looked at him through a prodigious magnifier.”’ Already in 
1845 he was slow and staid; but now he had put on weight: his 
head and face were half as large again as twenty years before, and 
his voice had taken on a strange condescending tone. 

“We talked comfortably about past, present, future.”’ Such 
ate the placid words of Pusey in describing the meeting. But 
Newman’s sensitive and highly strung nature was jarred. They 
were, he said, without a common cause, and could not talk with- 
out constraint. He felt that behind the kindly courtesies there 
was a subdued antagonism. Pusey he described as full of po- 
lemics and hope; and he thought that Catholics would be justly 
angry at what he had written in his Evrenicon. 
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So it was that the three leaders of the Oxtord Movement 
dined together for the first and last time. They made no longer 
common cause, and Newman felt a kind of inward horror to 
think that the Oxford Movement should have come after thirty 
yeats to this; and after he had gone Keble quoted the lines from 
Macheth which refer to the three witches who met on a blasted 
heath. 

Yet when we look at Pusey’s work we find that he was still 
steady in his old line—that of Catholic reunion, still hoping and 
praying that the Spirit was guiding them all into the Unity. of 
Truth. He therefore still continues to plead with Anglicans the 
efficacy of Catholic doctrine, with Catholics the special position 
of the Church of England. And this we get in his first, his 
second and his third Evrenicon. ‘The first was published in 1865 
and answered in the following year by Newman’s Letter to 
Pusey. Pusey then set to work once more to argue about the 
Immaculate Conception and secondly about Papal Infallibility. 
This was not published until July 1869; a few months later Pusey 
published his third appeal. 

These three appeals go very far. Pusey’s view, taken broadly, 
was that he as an Anglican could accept practically every official 
formulary of the Council of Trent: when it came to the Blessed 
Virgin, Pusey recognized the peculiar honour paid to her by one 
after another of the great theologians of the Church; but not 
understanding the precise theological meaning of the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, he objected to a doctrine which 
seemed to him to pronounce on the marriage relations of St. 
Joachim and St. Anne. When it came to the Pope’s prerogatives, 
Pusey made generous acknowledgement of them, but, of course, 
refused to go to Manning’s extreme, which insisted that the Pope 
was infallible in every bull, rescript and pronouncement whatso- 
ever. In his third Evrenicon he made a broader appeal, based on 
the view taken by Bossuet. His view was still that he could 
accept authoritative formularies, but not extreme practices and 
devotions allowed to, though not enjoined upon, the people. 
In all these things Pusey went very far; it might indeed be said 
that he anticipated the judgements of the Vatican Council; for, to 
tell the truth, the actual definition claimed very little, if any, more 
for the Pope than Pusey had admitted. Pusey did not recognize 
the extent of his success, for the mere fact that the Pope was 
proclaimed infallible was claimed by extremists as a triumph. 
Pusey was unaware that Ullathorne and his friends were already 
pointing out how guarded were the terms of the pronouncement ; 
the very word “‘infallible”’ is, after all, itself a negative word; and 
Pusey’s contentions remain an example, rarely followed, of how 
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far an orthodox and traditional Anglican, one, furthermore, of 
highest prestige in the Anglo-Catholic movement, would go in 
accepting such doctrines as Papal Infallibility and the Immaculate 
Conception. The real difficulty was not the views of Pusey 
himself towards the Catholics: it was that he could so easily 
tolerate the views of anti-Catholics. When Dean Church was 
asked how far Pusey represented the Church of England, the 
answer was given that Pusey could speak only for the Romeward 
van. The difficulty remains. A great number of Anglicans 
prefer to remain in the same communion with those who ignore, 
deny or even scorn the Catholic ways most dear to them rather 
than find their home with those who share their ideas. Yet 
many of them might claim what Pusey claimed: ‘‘My life has been 
spent in a series of insulated efforts bearing indeed upon one great 
end—the growth of Catholic truth and piety among us.”’ 

But Catholics and Anglicans would do well to look once more 
at these Ezrenica of Pusey. Many on either side would be amazed 
to find how much progress had been made eighty-five and ninety 
yeats ago towards solving two difficulties which still keep 
Anglicans separate from the Holy See. 

Newman’s answer to Pusey is also worthy of remark. It is 
concerned above all in removing misunderstandings about the 
Blessed Virgin, in deprecating the exaggerated expressions 
against which Pusey had protested, in pointing out how purely 
theological and how moderate was the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. In every way it seeks to persuade Pusey not to 
exaggerate difficulties when writing what he called an Evrenicon— 
not to discharge an olive branch from a catapult. And it en- 
courages Pusey to proceed by welcoming his proposals and 
extolling his prestige and influence. 

How far-reaching was their converse is well shown by quoting 
from two published letters of Newman on Transubstantiation. 

The first of these was written 6 March, 1867. 


I never have any satisfaction in considering questions of scholastic 
philosophy, because I partly do not understand them and partly distrust 
premises which many take for granted. Hence I really am very diffident 
in observing on what you ask me about the Blessed Eucharist, and that 
is why I did not notice your former letter. 

As to No. go. I did not include “Transubstantiation” in my remarks 
because it had already been defined in the Middle Ages and had not that 
popular sense which the Homilies gave and (as I thought) the Articles 
recognized as the meaning of “Pardons’’, “Purgatory’’, etc. 

Now as to your question, Brownlow, it seems, says All Catholics 
believe, that the species have a real objective existence, speaking from 
Fr. Franzolini. This is illustrated in the condemned proposition (or rather 
»roposition condemned by some sacred congregation, I don’t know which 
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congregation). Actidentia eucharistica non sunt atcidentia realia sed merae 
illusiones et prestigia oculorum. 

Your question is what are then these actidentia which we must not call 
illusiones, but which have “‘an objective existence” ? : 

I suppose it is an open question. You would use, with St. Chrysostom, 
the word @vat¢ of them, and so should I, but is obe¢¢ substance? Was 
not @%e1¢ denied or scarcely acknowledged, to be synonymous with sub- 
stance by the Ante Chalcedon Fathers, many of whom, though holding 
of course that Our Lord had the substance or the rea#ty of man, shrank from 
saying that he had the @¥o«c¢, inasmuch as @¥o¢¢ implied infirmity? 

But what is this ¢¥e1¢ if not substance? If I am pressed, I should 
answet “force”. The phenomena of being or substance, as we sensibly 
experience them, are the effect upon our senses of a certain influence, or 
force, coming from that particular being which they severally represent to 
us. Those forces which produce upon us the phantasia of bread properly 
proceed from that unknown substance or being which we call bread. When 
the bread goes, those forces and that phantasia ought to go too—but He 


| who originally gave those particular forces to the substance “‘bread” now 


appropriates them to His own unseen humanity. So that His presence 
affects saying Our Lord took our manhood, not our nature, but I cannot 
fancy Him saying He took our nature not our manhood. 

I have spoken somewhat to the same effect (but with differences arising 


| from causes) at p. 18 and elsewhere of my term $vorcg. I forget 


whether I sent this to you. I send one by this post, though it is not exactly 
to the present purpose. 
Thank you for your most interesting sermon, with its Preface and 


| Appendix. 


Ever yours affectionately, 
John H. Newman. 


The second letter to be quoted was written 10 July, 1867. 


I certainly should think with you that the quality of nourishment is 


| simply retained in the so-called accidents. But what does it nourish? The 


“human frame”—but what do we know as being nourished when we 
speak of “‘the human frame” but the accidents of the substance of our 
bodies? Whether or how the substance of our bodies is acted on by any 
thing is a thing perfectly beyond me. I have not the wotds of the Cate- 
chism before me, and speak under correction, but I do not know what 
“body” is, as distinct from our senses tell me, I cannot see as with the 
oavtacta of bread. 

Whether this be right or wrong I do not know. I speak altogether 
under correction. I am told Dalgairns has written a book on this subject. 
I have never seen it. Jf I can I will borrow it and send it to you. 

I will venture something further. The Holy Ghost appears in a bodily 
shape like a dove. What is meant by this? A living dove which could have 
been drowned in the Jordan? No. Some ocular illusion or vision? Well, 
I should say No. Something analagous to the species? Perhaps so. But 
it seems a truism. Effects imply causes. If there is a phantasia upon the 
eye, there must be a cause for it or something objective. Now again, 
I speak under correction—but at first sight I certainly do think that “‘force”’ 
satisfies the idea and the doctrine of an “objective existence” in the acei- 
dentia. Can force and substance be the same? or the two words stand for 
the same idea? 
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Somehow I cannot think substance can mean ¥at¢ or accidentia—apart 
from proof of such a use of the word—that is I can fancy substance being 
called nature but not nature p¥or¢ being called substance. I can fancy 
St. Hilary or St. Cyril. “‘Substance” and I cannot understand why acci- 
dents should not nourish accidents. The whole world is a world of 
Phenomena, except to faith and to philosophical inference. 

If in the 39 articles transubstantiation means transnaturization or trans- 
accidentalation whom do they oppose? who or what schoolmen ever held 
there was nothing objective in the accidents or that the objective accidents 
were anything else than the species of bread and wine? Iam simply ignorant 
on the point, but I had fancied the denial of accidents altogether as realities 
was part of the Wolfran philosophy, whether or not some particular school- 
men agreed with him. 

It is too to be remembered that the sense of transubstantiation seems 
already settled by the parallel word consubstantiation as applied to the 
Divine and human natures of Our Lord (and acknowledged in the articles), 
Much more is meant than that He had the accidents of a man. As to Pope 
Gelasius’s words taking for granted that they are his, though natura has 
the double sense of substance and accident, I don’t see that substance can 
have, in spite of him—and any &ma& Aecyouevov cannot weigh against 
the general usage of Catholic phraseology. 

I speak sincerely when I say I am imperfectly informed on these matters, 
but certainly I cannot in my own mind get beyond this—that phenomena, 
accidents and forces acting on our senses and producing these effects on 
our minds which we call form, light, colour, sound, etc., etc. I think those 
forces proceed from that unknown thing or cause which we call sub- 
stance, and every substance has its own forces—and that Our Lord, who 
is the Creator and Owner of all forces, condescends in the Holy Eucharist 
to act upon us by means of those forces, influences, etc., etc., which are 
proper to the substance of bread and wine. 

As to the General Council, I suppose it will take a long time realizing. 
I, of course, am rejoiced at it, for it is the normal way of doing things. | 
don’t like that half and half way which sets people by the ears. I am not 
defying the Pope’s infallibility, but questions arise as to what ate the con- 
ditions of his exercising the gift. No such difficulties (to me) arise as toa 
General Council. 
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Such letters were frequent, and they continued till the end. 
Yet Pusey did not welcome the idea of Newman returning to 
Oxford; the reason was that he thought it would reawaken 
Protestant feeling against himself. But Newman knew of it, § 
and was hurt. “Only thing,’’ he wrote to Copeland in another § | 
unpublished letter, “‘Pusey is uniting with Manning and Ward to = ( 
keep me out of Oxford.”’ But again Pusey’s urbanity and kindli- 
mess succeeded in calming Newman, and their friendship, begun in 
1821, did not end till Pusey’s death in 1882. The last letter from 
Newman to Pusey, again unpublished, was written on 29 June 
of that year, to complain of the looseness and inaccuracies of 
Thomas Morley’s Reminiscences. 

Such, then, was the range of this friendship; the documents 
still invite the most careful attention in regard to the great subject 
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raised by Newman’s Conversion; the relation of England, and 
especially of a great part in the Church of England, to Catholic 
unity and worship. The cement of the friendship from 
beginning to end was the hope of Catholic reunion. 

RosERT SENCOURT. 





Was Newman A DiscipLE OF COLERIDGE? 


‘OC! PLACE before your eyes the island of Britain in the 
reign of Alfred, its unpierced woods, its wide morasses and 
dreary heaths, its bloodstained and desolated shores, its untaught 
and scanty population; behold the monarch listening now to 
Bede, and now to John Erigena; and then see the same realm, a 
mighty empire, full of motion, full of books, where the cotter’s 
son, twelve years old, has read more than archbishops of yore, 
and possesses the opportunity of reading more than our Alfred 
himself; and then finally behold this mighty nation, its rulers and 
its wise men listening to—Paley and to—Malthus! Itis mournful, 
mournful.”’ 

These words from Coleridge’s Table Ta/k will remind readers 
of the University Sermons and of the Grammar of Assent of 
Newman’s little regard for Paley as a satisfactory Christian 
apologist. Newman and Coleridge at any rate agreed to deplore 
the tendency of their times towards Paley-worship. Did their 
agreement go deeper? Was Newman Coleridge’s disciple? 
Newman has been at one time or another compared with so many 
religious and philosophical thinkers that one might be inclined 
to dismiss the suggestion as one of the many wild unfounded 
assertions from which Newman has suffered more than most. 

But so many people have drawn the comparison that it 
seemed worthy of consideration. Martineau was the first, and 
he was followed by Barry, Brémond, Ward, Gardell, Charpentier, 
Guitton and others. 

A casual glance at the two men would little dispose us to 
regard them as master and disciple! Two more different characters 
and lives it would be hard to find. Newman was strong and 
Coleridge weak; Newman an ascetic, Coleridge a victim to 
opium; Newman steady, Coleridge fickle; Newman creative, 
Coleridge reactive; Newman an observer of men, Coleridge of 
their speculations. If style reflects the character and thought, 
there is little in common between the involved technical specula- 
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tions of Coleridgean philosophy and the simple untechnical 
naturalness of Newman’s reasoning. So in poetry, even the 
finest of Newman’s poetry has nothing in common with the 
dreamy, unearthly melodies of Coleridge’s imaginings; and there 
is little in Coleridge of the sincere soul-stirring theology of the 
Dream of Gerontius. 

In spite of this it is undeniable that on a number of vital 
questions the two great minds run on parallel lines. The more 
one studies the best of Coleridge, and the more one penetrates 
to the real meaning of Newman, the more astonished one is at 
the unexpected points of contact. Might I here mention some 
that have struck me over a long period of interest in the two 
writers? Most obvious of all is the common conviction that 
there can be no conflict between revelation and right reason. 
I do not think it can be denied that Coleridge normally under- 
stood revelation in the orthodox Christian sense, and never in 
its favourite modernistic meaning. It was a message from God 
to man through certain chosen Apostles. Allied to this, both 
men admitted against Hume the possibility, place, and value of 
miracles as a witness of God to Christ. They both went further, 
and deplored the tendency of their time to regard Paley’s evi- 
dences, with his appeal to miracles, as an adequate philosophical 
foundation for Christianity. I do not think their grievance 
against Paley was identical; but both wanted something far 
deeper. Newman stressed the insufficiency of all attempts to 
defend Christianity by a series of syllogisms which appealed 
exclusively to the speculative reason. Coleridge went much 
further in this, he let himself be convinced by Kant that not even 
God’s existence could be proved speculatively by syllogistic 
reasoning. 

The reader with a small knowledge of Newman will say, “‘Is 
not that Newman’s position?’’ Actually Newman never denied 
the value of the cosmological or other metaphysical argument for 
the existence of God. Coleridge, like Kant, thought he saw 
metaphysical reasons why such arguments were sophistical. 
Newman, when he deigned to be interested in the purely meta- 
physical side, admitted their validity, but doubted their value for 
ordinary men of flesh and blood; or at least he thought they 
needed support for their force to be realized and the resulting 
conclusion to be fruitful. | 

In practice both Coleridge and Newman thought it necessary 
to lay the foundations for true religion more deeply. Both con- 
ceived that it was necessary to work through men’s conscience, 
and both admitted a certain responsibility of the will in the search 
for truth. Coleridge wrote, “‘. . . that this truth, the hardest to 
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demonstrate, is the one which of all others least needs to be 
demonstrated; that though there may be no conclusive demon- 
strations of a good, wise, living, and personal God, there are so 
many convincing reasons for it, within and without—a grain of 
sand sufficing, and a whole universe at hand to echo the decision! 
—that for every mind not devoid of all reason, and desperately 
conscience-proof, the Truth which it is the least possible to prove, 
it is little less than impossible not to believe! only indeed just so 
much short of impossible, as to leave some room for the will and 
the moral election, and thereby to keep it a truth of Religion, and 
the possible subject of a Commandment”. What is this but 
Newman’s informal reasoning, with stress on the argument from 
conscience P 

Compare this with the following words from Newman’s 
Apologia: “*. . . if I am asked why I believe in a God, I answer 
that it is because I believe in myself, for I feel it impossible to 
believe in my own existence (and of that fact 1 am quite sure) 
without believing also in the existence of Him, who lives. as a 
Personal, All-seeing, All-judging Being in my conscience”’. 
Now, before this Newman had written in his Discourses to Mixed 
Congregations: “Now first consider that reason teaches you 
there must be a God; else how was this all-wonderful universe - 
made? It could not make itself; man could not make it, he is but 
a part of it; . . .”’ So he accepted the metaphysical validity of 
the orthodox arguments. But he thought that such were not 
the arguments which normally convince us. ‘“*. . . every one 
spontaneously embraces the doctrine of the existence of God, as 
a first principle, and a necessary assumption. It is not so much 
proved to him, as borne in upon his mind irresistibly, as a truth 
which it does not occur to him, nor is possible for him, to doubt; 
so various and so abundant is the witness for it contained in the 
experience and the conscience of every one.”’ 

Both Newman and Coleridge appear to have regarded the 
Aristotelian principle that one must be content with the kind of 
proof demanded by the subject-matter, and not expect meta- 
physical evidence in matters of history and morality, as obvious 
to the reasonable man. “The man who will believe nothing but 
by force of demonstrative evidence,’’ said Coleridge, “‘is not in 
a state of mind to be reasoned with on any subject.” “. . . we 
shall never have done with beginning,”’ says Newman, ‘“‘if we 
determine to begin with proof”. “Beware of arguments against 
Christianity,’’ adds Coleridge, “which cannot stop there, and 
consequently ought not to have commenced there.” 

Yet the truths of morality and religion are not given in some 
kind of direct experience of God. I cannot find this notion in 
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either Coleridge or Newman. Both of them give, as the reason 
why: Christianity is most certainly proved by living it, the fact 
that it is only through the graces of the gospel that one acquires 
the right dispositions of will which enable one to see its truth. 
For here again both writers accept the Platonic and Augustinian 
view of the influence of the will on the type of reasoning which 
is the foundation of faith. For both of them there may be, and § 
usually is, sin in not seeing the light; and sin always implies an 
action or omission of the will. 

So much agreement can hardly be purely superficial. How 
deep we judge it to be will depend upon which of Coleridge’s 
writings we judge by. While Coleridge at different times reached 
widely different conclusions, Newman remained true to one line 
of thought from the age of fifteen. 

Was Coleridge a rationalist? Certainly his Cambridge dis- 
ciples, the contemporaries of Newman, were both rationalistic 
and in no sympathy with Newman. I refer to Thirlwall, Maurice 
and Westcott. Newman himself had the impression that he was. 
In the Apologia he notes that Coleridge “‘indulged in a liberty of 
speculation, which no Christian can tolerate, and advocated con- 
clusions which were often heathen rather than Christian’’. In 
1834 Thomas Acland came to the conclusion, from reading the 
Arians of the Fourth Century, that Newman’s idea that the material 
world was a sacramental manifestation of the spiritual one was in 
the best Coleridgean style. ‘‘I cannot say,’’ he wrote, “how 
rejoiced I felt to discover this great and comprehensive key to all 
philosophy had obtained the sanction of a mind like yours.” 
Newman later referred to this letter of Acland as an example of 
how impossible it is to answer such vague general statements. 
But he was evidently disturbed at the thought that his meta- 
physical system might be likened to that of Coleridge. We catch 
a hint of this when he wrote in 1836 of Sir James Stephen: “I 
could not in my first talk with him make out to my satisfaction 
that he was not too much of a philosopher, looking in Coleridge’s 
way, at the Church, sacraments, doctrines, etc., rather as symbols 
of.a philosophy than as ¢ruths—as the mere accidental types of 
principles.”’ 

It is not easy to be certain how far Coleridge at his best was a 
rationalist. I think Newman was right in diagnosing an intoler- 
able liberty of speculation, and a purely symbolical interpretation 
of sacraments. In the latter respect he was but true—as he was 
in sO many others—to a common Protestant tradition. His 
former tendency led him to reject the real divine authority of the 
Church, although he cautioned his readers against lightly rejecting 
her human authority. “‘. . . on matters of faith her judgment is 
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to be received with reverence, and not gainsayed but after 
repeated inquiries, and on weighty grounds”. Compare with 
these words of Coleridge the words of Newman: “‘No one can be 
a Catholic without a simple faith, that what the Church declares 
in God’s name, is God’s word, and therefore true.”’ 

The particular passage of Newman which led Sit Thomas 
Acland to compare him with Coleridge seems to be that one in 
his Arians where he admits a sympathy with the philosophy which 
makes the spiritual world more real than the material one, and the 
material one a sacramental view of the spiritual one. He expres- 
ses, without committing himself, an attraction towards the view 
which regards the phenomena of the external world as but “‘a 
divine mode of conveying to the mind the realities of existence, 
individuality, and the influence of being on being. .. .” ““This 
at least,”’ he adds, “‘is the opinion of some philosophers and 
whether the particular theory be right or wrong, it serves as an 
illustration here of the great truth which we are here con- 
sidering.”’ 

Some of Coleridge’s poetry certainly suggests that Acland 
may have been right in seeing a parallel. 


“O dread and silent mount! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou still present to the bodily sense 
Didst vanish from my thought: entranced in prayer 
I worshipped the Invisible alone. 
Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet, we knew not we were listening to it, 
Thou the meantime wert blending with my thought, 
Ay, with my life and life’s own secret joy.” 


Newman’s sistet thought that the passage from the Arians 
teflected Berkeley’s philosophy. He wrote to her: “‘As to 
Berkeley, I do not know enough to talk, but it seems to me, while 
a man holds the moral governance of God as existing in and 
through his conscience, it matters not whether he believes his senses 
or not. ... To what extent Berkeley denied the existence of 
the external world I am not aware; nor do I mean to go so far 
myself (far from it) as to deny the existence of matter, though I 
should deny that what we saw was more than accidents of it, and 
say that space perhaps is but a condition of the objects of sense, 
not a reality.”” These words of Newman a decade before his 
conversion show how little interested he was in the purely 
metaphysical aspect. 

The fact that, whatever view we hold, our senses do but 
perceive the outward appearance, meant to Newman that our 
idea of the underlying matter must be a very imperfect one. He 
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uses it in. 1843 to refute the objection that dogmas, being expressed 
in earthly forms, could convey no real knowledge of God. 

. when it is said that such figures convey no knowledge of 
the Divine Nature itself, beyond those figures, whatever they ate, 
it should be considered whether our senses can be proved to 
suggest any teal idea of matter. All that we know, strictly 
speaking, is the existence of the impressions our senses make 
on us; and yet we scruple not to speak as if they conveyed to 
us the knowledge of material substances. Let, then, the Catholic 
dogmas, as such, be freely admitted to convey no true idea of 
Almighty God, but only an earthly one, gained from earthly 
figures, provided it be allowed, on the other hand, that the senses 
do not convey to us any true idea of matter, but only an idea 
commensurate with sensible impressions.” 

When. this is read in its context it is clear that Newman was 
stressing the imperfection and inadequateness of all our knowledge 
of God in this life, and reminding us that this is not surprising, 
since we do not even have an adequate knowledge of matter. 
Newman’s object, he tells us, is to “‘impress us with a profound 
sense of our ignorance of Divine Verities, when we know most; 
yet to hinder us from relinquishing their contemplation, though 
we know so little’’. They give some portion of real truth “‘in as 
full a measure as our minds. can admit it; “f 

It seemed prudent to digress sufficiently to make clear 
Newman’s position with regard to the symbolical nature of both 
sense data and dogmas. Both—one with the help of our intellects, 
the other with the help. of grace—gave us some knowledge of the 
real world, of nature or of God. But both could be called sym- 
bols in the sense that they left us profoundly ignorant as to the 
full meaning of what they conveyed. In other words, he is 
giving the doctrine of analogy. 

Here we have moved a long way from Coleridgean or 
Berkeleyan. forms of idealism; and we have moved into a mode 
of thought eminently Augustinian and even Thomistic. 
Brémond, under the influence of Newman’s supposed relationship 
with Coleridge, and impressed by a rash defence of Anglicanism 
put forward by him in his Prospects of the Anglican Church in 1839, 
as to which Newman later said, “‘. . . ere I have given utterance to 
a theory, not mine... .’, thinks he finds Coleridgean symbolistic 
evolutionism underlying most of Newman’s works. I have else- 
where pointed out that in this Newman understood himself 
better than Brémond. But I now begin to wonder how far 
Brémond understood Coleridge. The kind of Coleridgean 
symbolism. which Brémond thinks he finds is nothing but the 


modernistic symbolism of religious experience. I dare to suggest 
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that this would be hard to find in Coleridge; though I freely admit 
that Coleridge’s religion of the spirit must logically end up in 
such a system. 

We began this essay with the question, ““Was Newman a 
Disciple of Coleridge?”’ We found that there were many parallel 
lines of thought in the two writers. Was it a pure accident? 
Newman’s own evidence would make us think it was. In his 
chronological notes he tells us that he read parts of Coleridge 
for the first time in the spring of 1835, and, he adds, “I am sur- 
prised how much I thought mine, is to be found there.”’ By this 
time Newman had taken up all his distinctive positions. He 
had already shown his antipathy to the excessive reliance upon 
dialectic, expressed his sympathy with regarding the material 
world as subordinate to the spiritual, strongly advocated the 
adoption of a more philosophical mode of apologetic, adopted 
his famous theory of the natural method of reasoning through 
“‘probabilities’’, and dedicated himself to a life-long opposition to 
religious liberalism. He might be surprised to find sympathy 
with so much of this in Coleridge. But, unless we are to say his 
memory grievously failed him, we can hardly call him Coleridge’s 
disciple. 

It is well known that both Newman and Coleridge were 
influenced by the Anglican Bishop Butler, and it is not unlikely 
that comparative research into the three authors would reveal 
Butler as a common stimulus arousing not too dissimilar tre- 
actions in his two very dissimilar disciples. Gardeil calls Newman 
a disciple of the Kantian Coleridge. This is entirely inexcusable, 
since, whatever the two authors might have in common, there 
is not in Newman a trace of Kantianism. He was, indeed, much 
too little concerned with metaphysics. Nor do we need to go 
to Kant’s Ethics for the source of Newman’s appeal to the God 
in our conscience. 

Coleridge and Newman have both been called Platonists. 
If true of Newman, it was because the first Aristotelians he 
came across were the philosophers of that school from which 
sprang the Arians, who disputed “for the sake of exercise or 
amusement’’, who “. . . destitute of religious seriousness and 
earnestness engaged in . . . theological discussions, not with 
any definite ecclesiastical object, but as a mere trial of skill, or 
as a literary recreation; regardless of the mischief thus done to 
the simplicity of Christian morals, and the evil encouragement 
given to fallacious reasonings and sceptical views’’. Coleridge 
was a Platonist for purely metaphysical reasons, and he could 
not have conceived it otherwise. “‘Every man is born am Aristo- 
telian or a Platonist. I do not think it possible that any one born 
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an Aristotelian can become a Platonist; and I am sure no born 
Platonist can ever change into an Aristotelian. ... The one 
considers reason a quality, or attribute; the other considers it 
a power. I believe that Aristotle never could get to understand 
what Plato meant by an idea... . With Plato ideas are con- 
stitutive in themselves. Aristotle was, and still is, the sovereign 
lord of the understanding, the faculty judging by the senses.”’ 
I think it is clear that two such utterly different approaches to 
the two great philosophers cannot be regarded as being really 
parallel. 

In the ordinary sense of the word, we must say that Newman 
was not a disciple of Coleridge. But he was certainly a child of 
the world which Coleridge had helped to create. Coleridge’s 
part was to do something towards giving it that atmosphere of 
mediaevalism which formed a sort of background to the romantic 
revival. In this he belonged to the school of Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Scott. In his own poems there is the merest 
hint of mediaevalism in the “Jesu, Maria, shield her well’’ and 
“Mary, Mother, save me now!’’ and-“‘O shrieve me, shrieve 
me, holy man!’’ and ‘“‘. . . hark the little vesper bell, Which 
biddeth me to prayer!’ But what was Coleridge saying to the 
loyal band of followers who sat at his feet in Highgate in the 
early thirties? Few details seem to have survived.: Though his 
disciples went forth either as literary critics or liberal theologians, 
the legend which lingered round his memory associated his 
name and the names of many other unlikely philosophers and 
poets with the Catholic revival. Newman in 1839 saw it, but 
could not explain it. ‘‘Consider that the Germans are beginning 
to study the schoolmen. Look at the state of literature in 
London; the old Benthamism shrivelling up, and a richer and 
warmer philosophy succeeding. Consider the state of our 
Universities; at Cambridge, Utilitarianism, Shelleyism, Coler- 
ridgism, edging forward and forward, no one knowing how, to 
a more Catholic theology.”’ 

But while Coleridge, in ways hard adequately to express, was 
helping with the romantics to give men a kindlier feeling to- 
wards Catholicism, he remained an ardent Lutheran, though 
never tempted to the anti-philosophical and anti-humanist 
attitude of our modern neo-Lutherans. Newman rarely mentions 
his religious views, and, where he does, it is to disparage them. 
We can at any rate conclude that the many differences between 
the two men, in their lives, characters, religion, philosophy, 
interests and genius goes far to confirm our conviction of the 
deep philosophical truth of those doctrines they defended in 
common. Beyond this, lovers of Newman will see in him the 
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true fulfilment and antidote of the good and bad in Coleridge. 
For he knows how to retain all Coleridge’s nobility and breadth 
of outlook within the framework of the Church without spot or 
wrinkle in which the Spirit of Jesus manifests himself to men. 


H. Francis DAvts. 





Tue CONTROVERSY BETWEEN NEWMAN 
AND GLADSTONE OVER THE QUESTION 
OF Civit ALLEGIANCE 


O* 19 March, 1827, Newman wrote to his sister Harriett, 
that he was old enough to see that he was not old enough to 
understand the question of Catholic Emancipation. “‘In my 
mind,’’ he added, ‘‘he is no wise man who attempts, without a 
knowledge of history, to talk about it.’ Admission to political 
life was duly won for English Catholics. Rome was illuminated, 
the belief being met with among the populace that Emanci- 
pavione Cattolica was the name of a new saint. A sequel to these 
events is less well known. Macaulay, who, as a young Master 
of Arts, had once by a successful stratagem frustrated an attempt 
by the Tory majority in the Cambridge Senate to carry a petition 
against Emancipation, towards the end of his life manifested a 
changed outlook, so Lecky tells us. “I am not going to put on 
a white sheet,’’ he said, while adding that the hopes of many 
of those who had supported the measure had not been realized. 
No less instructive is a letter written by Gladstone to Arthur 
Stanley about the same time. In 1854 the question of admitting 
Dissenters to the universities was under consideration, and this, 
of course, implied the admission of Catholics, a suggestion which 
Gladstone declared to be absolutely fatal to the success of the 
proposal. He added that the temper of Parliament was such that, 
if Catholic Emancipation had not been passed already, it would 
have been extremely difficult, if not impossible, to get it on the 
Statute Book. Of even higher interest is the comment of 
Gladstone’s biographer, who expresses the opinion that this view 
would not have been an extravagant one at the time when he 
was writing. John Morley possessed the acutest intellect in the 
House of Commons when the present century began, and his 
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assertion that the temper of Parliament was then more anti- 
Catholic than had been the case three-quarters of a century earlier 
is one which cannot be set aside. We are so accustomed to 
thinking of prejudice against the Church as something which has 
been steadily declining in England, that it is but natural to ask 
ourselves on what ground such a view could be based. A review 
of the factors which helped to create the atmosphere in which 
Emancipation was carried supplies the first part of the answer to 
this question. In the years following the battle of Waterloo the 
memory of how Pius VII ,had been the ally of this country in 
the struggle against Napoleon was still vivid. In addition there 
existed the belief that a new temper was growing up in the Church 
of Rome. Many of the English and Irish clergy were imbued 
with a Gallican spirit and appeared ready to disown the doctrine 
of the deposing power. Most reassuring was the rhetorical 
question of Bishop Doyle in his letter to Lord Liverpool: ““My 
lord, what have we Catholics to do with Popes?’’ Looking 
abroad, the advocates of Emancipation fancied that they saw 
favourable omens, The comparative ease with which the regalist 
legislation, popularly called Josephism, had been introduced 
into and maintained in the Hapsburg dominions, and the accept- 
ance by the Holy See of the sovereignty of the Protestant King 
of Prussia over the Catholics of the Rhineland, seemed to be such. 
It was argued that the spirit of intolerance throve under perse- 
cution, while emancipation would weaken it. ““You have 
brought the Catholic to the door of your house,”’ said the Duke 
of Sussex in the House of Lords; “‘admit him and you will more 
easily remove from his mind the errors in which you think he 
indulges than you will by persecutjon.’’ Why, however, was 
England more anti-papal in 1854 than in 1829? It is not sufficient 
to ascribe it to the challenge thrown down to conventional 
Protestantism by the Tractarians, though this doubtless contri- 
buted towards it; while the ““No Popery”’ agitation following 
the restoration of the Hierarchy was a symptom rather than a 
cause. The answer to the question must in my opinion be found 
rather in the breach between the Papacy and Italian Liberalism 
and the propaganda carried on against Pius IX by Italian political 
exiles. To this may be added the circumstance that the temporal 
power of the Holy See was being upheld by the bayonets of 
France, England’s chief continental rival. 

Most of those who shared Gladstone’s political outlook were 
as devoid pf sympathy with the Papacy, as a spiritual power, as 
they were with it as a temporal one. But for him political 
interests were always secondary to religious ones. His sympathy 
for Italian Liberalism was profound and sincere, if not always 
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enlightened; but his interest in promoting Christian unity 
transcended it. The unity which he visualized would not be 
complete unless it included the papal communion. When in 
Rome in 1866 the interest he displayed in its antiquities was 
eclipsed by that which he took in listening to Italian sermons. 
Roman preachers were still addicted to a type of pulpit rhetoric 
which had been obsolete in England. Their sermons scintillated 
with references to Protestants which were often far from com- 
plimentary, and we may well believe that the Anglican statesman’s 
departure from the Holy City was not without misgivings. Yet 
eight years elapsed before he sprang on the English public the 
full force of his growing fears. Beaten at the polls in January 
1874, the first of his four ministries came to an unexpected end, 
to be shortly followed by a resolve to resign the leadership of 
the Liberal Party. It was not for reasons of failing health that 
Gladstone contemplated withdrawal from the political arena. 
With a mind on which the thought of eternity had made so deep 
an impression he desired an interval between Parliament and 
the grave; but he was swept into the arena of controversy before 
many months were out. September saw him on a visit to 
Ddllinger at Munich. The Old Catholic historian who had by 
this time repudiated the Council of Trent was taking part in the 
conferences being held at Bonn to promote the unity of Christen- 
dom. Deeply interested not only in the welfare of his own com- 
munion, but in that also of every religious body claiming the 
name of Christian, Gladstone returned from Bavaria persuaded 
that Rome was aiming a deadly blow at the cause of religious 
peace by putting forward claims in the civil order which the 
modern state must uncompromisingly reject. A private mem- 
orandum drawn up on the last day of the month gives an indi- 
cation of his fears. But the first public intimation of the coming 
storm was the appearance in the Contemporary Review for October 
of an article from the pen of the retiring leader, entitled “‘Ritualism 
and Ritual’’. Its occasion was the passage of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act of which he had been an opponent. The writer 
did not confine himself to the issues involved in this unhappy 
measure, but went out of his way to attack the Vatican Council 
in a language which was not quickly forgotten. Rome, he de- 
clared, had substituted for “‘the proud boast of semper eadem a 
policy of violence and change of faith and she had refurbished and 
paraded anew, every rusty tool she was fondly thought to have 
disused’”’. A convert to her, he continued, must now “‘renounce 
his mental and moral freedom, and place his civil loyalty and 
duty at the mercy of another’’; finally ““Rome had equally re- 
pudiated modern thought and ancient history’’. These phrases 
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formed, as it were, the texts on which his politico-religious 
manifesto, the ““Vatican Decrees in their bearing on Civil Alle- 
giance’’, was based. It was in the first days of November that 
Gladstone discharged his thunderbolt. Its thesis was that the 
Vatican decrees had dealt a deadly blow to the ‘“‘old, historic, 
moderate school”’ in the Church and converted it into a despotism 
which threatened the safety of the state. These: charges were 
accompanied by the inevitable taunt that English Catholics had 
been emancipated, as a result of a declaration that Papal Infalli- 
bility formed no part of their creed. By claiming infallibility in 
moral matters the Pope, it was argued, aspired to dominate the 
greater part of our lives, since three-quarters of our actions could 
be brought under the heading of morality, and was making 
more difficult the task of those entrusted with the maintenance 
of public order. For the Church of Rome was refusing to recog- 
nize the authority of the civil power in spheres where its com- 
petence was accepted by other denominations. In a rhetorical 
passage the author referred to Pius 1X’s advisers as the “‘myrmi- 
dons of the Apostolic Chamber’’. Finally came the challenge 
to English Catholics to make plain the nature of the ground on 
which they stood. Up to now it had been the boast of converts 
that they were Catholics first and Englishmen afterwards. If, 
said the writer, this meant no more than that a man should 
place religion before patriotism, no exception could be taken to 
it. But he felt that more than this was implied; and that the convert 
had now pledged himself, in the event of any dispute between the 
Pope and the Queen, to side with the Pope and “‘let the Queen 
shift for herself, which happily’’, he added, “‘she can well do’’. 
In the seventy years which have passed there has been no parallel 
to the effect produced by the appearance of this manifesto. Only 
a very faint idea of it can be gained by recalling the impression 
made by Lord Charnwood’s letter to The Times announcing that 
a book by a well-known English author had been found “‘worthy 
of condemnation’’ by the Holy Office, and in this latter case the 
parallel was rendered still more imperfect by the fact that no 
question. of the loyalty of English Catholics to the Crown was 
involved. But to the great majority of English men and 
women of all classes Mr. Gladstone’s attack on the decrees of 
the Vatican Council was naturally devoid of even passing 
interest. Those interested in only its political aspects cynically 
asserted that they had now unquestionable evidence that 
the Liberal leadet’s decision to retire from politics was 
final, since his attack on the Vatican decrees had made it im- 
possible for him ever again to hope for the Irish vote. Many 
believed that Gladstone had been piqued by the opposition of 
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the Hierarchy to his Irish University Bill and that this had 
furnished the occasion of his outburst, a surmise which revealed 
but little insight into the statesman’s character. The “‘Vatican 
Dectees’’ reached Manning on Guy Fawkes’s Day and he wrote 
at once to the editor of The Times and to Mr. Gordon Bennett 
of the New York Herald stating that the allegiance of Catholics 
was divided only in the sense in which that of all religious men 
was divided, namely by refusal to admit the rights of the civil 
power to trample on those of conscience. This could not, of 
course, completely allay Protestant apprehensions, since they 
wete largely rooted in the fact that the authority to whom 
English Catholics would in certain cases look for guidance need 
not be, and most probably would not be, an Englishman. 

The Times demanded to know whether Pius IX claimed to 
define the relations between Queen Victoria and her subjects 
and a few days later asserted that the baleful effects of Rome’s 
authority were felt no less in private than in public life by causing 
the allegiance of a wife to be divided between husband and 
confessor. Among the English Catholics the impression pre- 
vailed that Gladstone had written his pamphlet for the purpose 
of sowing dissensions among them, and the Bishops were naturally 
apprehensive of the prospect of a flood of letters addressed. by 
laymen to the secular press, stating that in the event of their 
being called upon to choose between obedience to the Pope and 
obedience to the Queen they would choose the latter. The 
prospect of such a choice presenting itself in an extremely painful 
form seemed then less remote than it did so later. For during 
the last years of the Temporal Power English Catholics had been 
unable to banish from their minds the awkward possibility that 
the government of the Queen might find itself engaged in 
hostilities against that of Pius IX. This contingency could not 
be entirely overlooked even after the Italian occupation of Rome. 
For it seemed possible that Great Britain might lend armed 
support to the Italian Government, should an attempt be made 
by France or Austria to restore to the Pope his lost territories, 
and the delicate position in which Catholics in the British Army 
and Navy would then find themselves inevitably became a 
subject of unavoidable, if unwelcome, consideration. 

Three tendencies quickly became manifest in the English 
Catholic community as the result of Gladstone’s challenge, 
represented respectively by Manning, Acton and Newman, the 
third being the last to become articulate. Acton expounded his 
position in a long letter to The Times in which he accepted 
Gladstone’s .premisses, but perforce rejected his conclusions. 
Whatever moral obliquities, he declared, might be laid to the 
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charge of Popes and canonized saints, the great majority of 
English Catholics professed sound moral principles and their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen need have no feat of them on this 
account. Nor need they fear that their allegiance was divided; 
for it would be impossible for the Pope to exact obedience from 
them in a matter which concerned the safety of the State. Lord 
Camoys associated himself with Acton. 

Manning’s position was made more interesting by the fact 
that he had every reason to believe that before many weeks had 
passed he would be admitted to the Sacred College, and he well 
knew that nothing one in his position could say, could give 
reassurance to the British public in its existing mood. His official 
reply, cautious in tone, was an amplification of his letter to The 
Times.- He believed that the Papacy had acted in the interests 
of Christendom in claiming to exercise the deposing power in 
past centuries, while admitting that it could no longer be used. 
.The Vatican Council had, he maintained, in no way altered the 
allegiance owed by English Catholics to Queen Victoria. The 
Archbishop knew well, however, that it was not to himself, the 
official mouthpiece of English Catholics, but to a simple priest 
in a provincial town that the readers of The Times looked to 
learn what was the most plausible answer which the Roman 
Catholic Church could give to Mr. Gladstone’s indictment. 
Newman, so he told Phillipps de Lisle, considered the “‘Vatican 
Decrees”? to be a “‘powerful Pamphlet’’. He welcomed the 
opportunity it gave him of defending what he held to be the 
true import of these pronouncements against the exaggerations 
of Manning’s school, and soon it was known that he was at 
work on his reply to the charges it contained. This took the 
form of an open letter to the Duke of Norfolk “on the occasion 
of Mr. Gladstone’s recent expostulation’”’ and was published a 
few days after the new year. 

The keynote of its argument is struck in its opening para- 
graphs, and, as a reviewer remarked, the greatest difference 
between Newman’s pamphlet and Manning’s is that the Scho/a 
Theologorum plays an all-important part in the former and is not 
so much as mentioned in the latter. “None but the Schola 
Theologorum,’’ said Newman, “‘is competent to determine the force 
of Papal and Synodal utterances and the exact interpretation of 
them is a matter of time.”” These words were a criticism of the 
Archbishop and his henchman, W. G. Ward, no less than of 
Gladstone. For some years Newman had watched with mis- 
giving the theological orientation of the extreme school. Now 
its extravagance had borne evil fruit, as could be seen in the 
way in which it had alienated so religious a mind as that of 
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Gladstone. ““There are those among us,’’ he lamented, “‘as it 
must be confessed, who for years past have conducted themselves 
as if no responsibility attached to wild words and overbearing 
deeds; who have stated truths in the most paradoxical form, 
and stretched principles till they were close upon snapping; 
and who at length, having done their best to set the house on 
fire, leave to others the task of putting out the flames. The 
English people,”’ he continued, “‘are sufficiently sensitive of the 
claims of the Pope, without having them, as if in defiance, flour- 
ished in their faces.’’ The claims of the Pope he had, however, 
no intention of denying. He regretted that the English and 
Irish bishops had not foreseen the possibility of a definition of 
Papal Infallibility at the time of Emancipation and criticized the 
government for not having negotiated directly with Rome, 
though it is possible that he underestimated the difficulties of 
such a course, as, at the time, the officers of state did not even 
venture to draft letters of credence to the Pope. 

Facing the delicate question of the duty of English Catholics 
in the event of the British Government becoming engaged in 
hostilities with the Pope, he declared that, in such a case, he could 
not imagine them doing anything except give themselves to 
earnest prayer for their cessation. Dealing with the charge that 
the Vatican Decrees had placed his civil allegiance at the mercy 
of another, he enunciated two hypothetical cases in which he 
would be prepared to disobey the Pope. The first was in the 
contingency of his absolving members of the British Legislature 
from their oath not to recognize an heir to the throne, if he should 
become a Catholic, and the second was a papal prohibition from 
taking part in a war, which he could not in conscience see to 
be unjust, on the supposition of his being a soldier or sailor. 

In estimating the precise authority attaching to the Syllabus 
of Errors each proposition it contained must, he argued, be 
examined separately. The freedom of conscience, which the 
Pope denounced, was not freedom of conscience properly 
understood, but of a counterfeit of conscience. The supremacy 
of conscience he believed in, and, though he did not care for the 
custom of bringing religion into after-dinner toasts, if it had to 
be done, he would drink to the Pope indeed, but to conscience 
first and the Pope afterwards. Another phrase in which Pro- 
testants found some comfort was that in which the author admitted 
that there was a good deal of malaria at the foot of the Rock of 
St. Peter. 

Pius IX himself considered that Newman had used some 
expressions which were open to criticism, but said that he had 
heard that his pamphlet had done good. Thete was never any 
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question of condemning it in Rome. The Times, which before 
its appearance had predicted that it would be well worth reading, 
devoted five columns to a review of the ““Open Letter’’. Yet it 
doubted whether all the author’s subtlety could allay the prevail- 
ing suspicions with regard to Catholic loyalty, since he took it 
for granted that all the world were theologians. The extreme 
patty, whose organ was THE DuBLIN Review, found fault with 
Newman’s moderation. But some impression at least had been 
made on Gladstone, who published a second pamphlet in February, 
which was a rejoinder to twenty-one Catholic replies to his first 
one and bore the name of Vaticanism. He referred to his principal 
adversary as “‘the transcendent champion of the English division 
of the Roman army”’ and “‘the sun in the intellectual firmament 
of Anglo-Romanism’’, adding that he believed that the effects of 
his secession from the Church of England had not yet been fully 
grasped. He continued to feel apprehensive at possible develop- 
ments which might arise from Rome’s claim to exercise juris- 
diction over all baptized persons and was disquieted by a ground- 
less fear lest the Pope, egged on by the Jesuits, would one day 
declare that persons married according to the rite of the Anglican 
Prayer Book were living in a state of filthy concubinage, a fear 
inspired by the recent condemnation by the Holy See of the law 
introducing civil marriage into Piedmont. 

Gladstone, however, was sufficiently impressed by his inter- 
pretation of the Syllabus and the encyclical Ouanta Cura to admit 
that Englishmen might sleep safely in their beds if the Oxford 
convert were sitting in the chair of Peter. Once, however, 
Newman would have felt some sympathy for his illustrious 
antagonist, and that was when he declared that the insatiate 
craving after infallible pronouncements manifested by W. G. 
Ward and those like him was a symptom “‘not of the healthiness 
of faith, but of its diseased avidity’’. Newman did not publish 
a further pamphlet, but in a new edition added some notes by 
way of reply to Vaticanism. In one of them he pointed out by 
quotations from Archbishop Troy and Bishop Hay that Gladstone 
had minimized the extent to which papal infallibility had been 
believed in at the time of Emancipation. 

In an article on the controversy in the next number of the 
Ouarterly the writer, commenting on Manning’s elevation to 
the cardinalate, said ‘‘to the other divine no honour has been 
paid. What has been showered on Veuillot and Ward, that has 
been sullenly withheld from Newman .. : the language of 
Newman is not language with which Rome will identify herself.’’ 
The writer in the Oxarterly was not alone; Arnim, the Prussian 
diplomat, confidently averred that ‘“‘Newman’s manipulations 
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were not accepted by Rome’’. Events belied this statement 
almost as soon as it had been made. For Leo XIII, by making 
Newman a Cardinal, “‘indirectly sanctioned them’’, as Acton put 
it. Acton, however, himself was not one of those who rejoiced. 
“Newman,” he wrote, “‘is an avowed admirer of St. Pius and 
St. Charles, and of the pontiffs who canonized them. This, and 
the like of this, is the reason of my deep aversion for him.’’* 

The controversy over the nature of the allegiance owed by 
Catholics to the civil power did not begin with Gladstone’s 
expostulation. St. Paul’s enemies at Thessalonica accused his 
disciples of not recognizing the authority of Caesar, and saying 
that there was another king, one, Jesus. When English Catholics 
were charged with giving allegiance not to Victoria, but to one, 
Pius, the accusation made eighteen centuries before was being 
renewed in a but slightly changed form. For most of the 
English public the pamphlets of Newman, Manning and 
Gladstone left things as they had been before. Neither side could 
in the nature of the case give complete satisfaction to the other. 
No Catholic could do otherwise than take a view of the extent 
of the authority of the civil power which would seem unduly 
restricted to the majority of his fellow-countrymen. The 
Protestant public could never be persuaded of the extreme 
improbability that the Holy ‘See, even if no higher aim than 
mundane self-interest were attributed to it, would, except in the 
event of a direct attack on religion, be most unlikely to take 
action which would inevitably lead to reprisals against English 
Catholics. Only a few non-Catholic Englishmen could be brought 
to see that conflicts between Church and State would be rare if 
direct negotiations conducted by honest and intelligent men 
were initiated whenever disputes arose. 

If the only repercussion of the great politico-religious con- 
troversy of 1874-5 had been the commotion in English Catholic 
society, which led Lady Georgiana Fullerton to discon- 
tinue her calls on the Gladstones in Harley Street, its interest 
today would have been comparatively slight. It would possess 
but a restricted ,interest if its final reverberation had been to 
play a part in helping to range Manning on the side of Mr. 
Disraeli and the “‘Unspeakable Turk’’. But its effects are not 
unfelt even today, and not least by those to whom the history of 
the controversy is unknown. Gladstone’s expostulation rendered 
English Catholics more sensitive to the charge that they were 
less patriotic than their non-Catholic fellow-countrymen, a 
charge keenly felt, when the Irish members of the House of 
Commons adopted a pro-Boer attitude and again when the Irish 


* Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone, p. 107. 
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Hierarchy called on its people to offer passive resistance to the 
attempt to conscript them. 

Newman would have continued to sympathize with those who 
dreaded that the charge of ‘divided allegiance’’ would again be 
levelled against them. But he would not, I think, have held that 
it was one which would best be countered by the cultivation of 
a patriotism noted for its floridity. He would have recognized 
that nothing could prevent the charge from being preferred, 
and that it was in the long run the wisest, as well as the most 
worthy, course to meet it by displaying a sober and Christian 
type of patriotism. 

HuMPHREY J]. T. JOHNSON. 





NEWMAN’sS INFLUENCE IN FRANCE 


FEY foreign thinkers and very few English thinkers have 
ever in France found so many disciples as Newman has. 
Very numerous are the books and other studies, whether lectures 
ot papers in reviews, which he has occasioned and is still inspir- 
ing. But I think even that would not be enough to give a right 
notion of the breadth as well as the depth of his influence on 
French contemporary religious thinking. For the sake of clear- 
ness I shall divide this rapid survey into three parts, the first of 
which will be concerned with Newman’s story, the second with 
Newman’s books, the last with Newman’s personality. 

Many French people bow before Newman’s name who 
perhaps know nothing of his work but to whom his life has 
become familiar, owing to one of the best pieces of religious 
history which have appeared in the last fifty years, Thureau- 
Dangin’s Renaissance catholique en Angleterre au XIXme siécle. 
Through Thureau-Dangin’s book, the Oxford Movement is to 
many French Catholic readers the most sympathetic event in the 
religious life of the nineteenth century. Nothing helped so 
much as that book to create among us a current of vivid and 
warm interest in English religious problems. It may even be 
that it has created too high or too eager expectations of Christian 
reunion, expectations which, in their turn, explain that enthusi- 
asm, sometimes rather startling to English Catholics, felt by 
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French or Belgian people for Anglicanism. However, the most 
fascinating pages of that beautiful book are those devoted to 
Newman’s career and to his réle in the company of Kebie, 
Pusey, Froude, Ward, etc., first to re-Catholicize the Church of 
England, then to reconsider the task in face of the reaction and, 
finally, to bring back to its native stream the undercurrent dis- 
covered by these pioneers of the Church of the Fathers. That 
story whose motto might be either the prophetic lines of ““Lead, 
kindly light’’ or even the simple sentence repeated by Newman 
when ill in Sicily, “I have not sinned against light’’, has in France 
won more popularity than any other example of a similar quest 
after light. Were it only through that, Newman would remain 
for many among us the most perfect expression of the snfe/lectus 
quaerens fidem, more precisely of the human intellect not anni- 
hilated before God as in Pascal’s story, but from its own depth 
and unswerving honesty opening to a higher light with the 
whole mind and the whole soul. 

The same impression has been conveyed to French readers 
by many other books more strictly concerned with Newman, as 
his biography by Lucie Felix-Faure Goyau, in the collection ““Les 
Saints’’, as that by Georges Grappe, all of which are mainly on 
Newman’s conversion. Smaller in France is the circle of New- 
man’s admirers to whom his long Catholic life is so well known. 
Here, nevertheless, Thureau-Dangin once more helps us with his 
other book, not a little saddening in its downright frankness, 
Newman Catholique. Through this work a certain number of 
French readers have become acquainted with the problems of the 
Catholic university, then of Catholics going to national universi- 
ties, more generally of Catholics meeting the challenge of modern 
thought, the controversies around or about the Vatican Council, 
etc. But more than all that, and more than the Achilli trial or 
the affair with Kingsley, the painful misunderstanding between 
Newman and Manning, together with the final but too much 
exactly final compensation offered with the Cardinalate, has 
aroused the interest of French readers. To them Newman appears 
as a model of humble submission to authority, no less than of 
unfailing faithfulness to the truth clearly grasped. But it is not 
only the almost legendary protagonist in that double tragedy 
undergone by a soul serenely and perseveringly searching for 
light which is deeply attractive to French learned Catholics. It 
is also, in the first place, the philosopher of Christian develop- 
ment and the acute analyst of belief who has been carefully studied. 

I now come to Newman as a thinker. The points in his work 
which have caught the attention of French people are those I have 
just noted, the Development as it is treated in the fifteenth 
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University Sermon and in the Essay, and the problem of Faith 
and reasoning viewed in the whole series of University Sermons 
and in the Grammar. Here I must confess that Newman’s 
influence on French religious thought has been more or less dis- 
torted by some misrepresentations. In my opinion, however 
numerous and careful have been the studies inspired in France 
by the Essay on Development, I am not sure that they have 
always detected its exact meaning. I fear that Newman may 
have been more eagerly used than intelligently listened to. It is 
important therefore to notice through what channel Newman as 
a thinker has become known to French thinkers—that is, through 
the appendix devoted by Bremond in his Newman to Newman et 
le développement du dogme, as well as through the study of the same 
subject made by Canon Dimnet in La pensée catholique en Angle- 
terre. Whatever were the respective merits of these two books, 
the second of which did not escape a condemnation by the Index, 
they have unconsciously prevented many minds from under- 
standing the genuine tendencies and actual import of Newman’s 
contribution to the fundamental philosophy of dogma. This 
effect has been reinforced by other studies not at all so favourable 
to what was thought to be Newman’s theory, but strengthening 
the impression that at bottom he was a precursor of the Modern- 
ists and that his ideas were akin to all that is weakest in the 
doctrines of the Tiibingen school. Such was the thesis upheld 
by Professor Vermeil and accepted by Abbé Baudin, successfully 
confuted by Fathers Tristram and Bacchus in their article Newman 
in the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique. 1 think the whole of the 
misconception might be summed up as an inversion of per- 
spective. When writing his Essay, Newman aimed at catching 
the true permanence of the Church underlying the evident trans- 
formations of its surface. But, in France especially, most of 
those who made use of his analysis were anxious to do the 
opposite, to find and even to introduce into the solid fabric of an 
apparently immutable tradition a more or less drastic principle of 
evolution, so that they tended not only to misconceive but even 
to reverse Newman’s meaning. The source of the confusion may 
have been that Bremond was himself introduced to Newman’s 
thought on that point by Father Tyrrell, who was himself before 
long to understand and to declare that such a use of Newman’s 
conception was vain. Nevertheless, up to this day, too many 
French minds have caught this notion of Newman’s philosophy 
of dogma. It was expressed some years ago in a brilliant book by 
Jean Guitton entitled La philosophie de Newman. ‘Though fascin- 
ating and ingenious, this book seems to me the involuntary 
demonstration of two facts: (1) the impossibility of reducing the 
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whole of Newman’s thought to the Development, and (2) the 
failure of every attempt to reconcile him with what he so ener- 
getically anathematized under the name of liberalism—any anti- 
intellectualism which leads to a radical assumption of relativity 
inherent in dogmatic formularies. 

This same prejudice of anti-intellectualism has also tainted 
some of the uses made in France of Newman’s philosophy of 
faith owing to the modernist period during which it became 
known. But on this point, I think, the understanding of 
Newman’s thought has been much deeper and more faithful. 
Father Tristram recently reminded me that the philosopher Ollé- 
Laprune had been advised by a French Oratorian, Father Valroger, 
to study Newman’s philosophy. It was under that influence 
that he himself elaborated his own Philosophie de la certitude morale 
which, as well as his own direct knowledge of Newman, influenced 
Maurice Blondel in constructing the philosophy of /’ Action; and 
this, in spite of some obscurities partially removed by a life-long 
meditation and revision, is, and has recently been hailed by a 
pontifical document as being, one of the most successful attempts 
to lead the modern mind: to the Catholic Faith. 

More widely diffused has been Newman’s influence on many 
French Catholic thinkers not of the same trend of thought as 
Blondel. I think now of studies such as those of some French 
Jesuits; for example, of Father de Grandmaison and of all that 
line of thought which comes from Father Rousselot, through 
Father de la Taille, and is now attaining its full strength and 
maturity in Father Guy de Broglie’s works, for the most part 
still unpublished. There is a’new interpretation of Thomist 
philosophy itself more open than that of its seventeenth-century 
commentators to its Augustinian sources but without any tempta- 
tion to anti-intellectualism. This interpretation brings to light a 
conception of the act of faith in which its rational character is not 
so much the product of an exclusive logic as of a connatural 
knowledge and implies not only the soul’s appetite for virtue, 
but also the longings of God’s Spirit in ourselves. I think it is 
indubitable that the new setting of the problem which Newman 
achieved and the discussion which it has provoked is at the 
source of this new Augustinian Thomism. 

I must confess, however, that up to now few studies in France 
have been concerned with other aspects of Newman’s thought, 
and it is still too generally assumed that he is simply concerned 
with the philosophy of development and of the act of faith. The 
most theological parts of his thought are still very far from 
having received the attention they merit. But this is not peculiar 
to France. Newman as a theologian or as a philosopher of dogma 
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works with a conception of theology so much larger than that 
to which we have been accustomed that he cannot yet be properly 
comprehended by minds for whom theology still remains a 
technique of formulae, and not as it was to the Fathers and the 
first great Schoolmen, the perpetual re-expression of the fullness 
of revelation in touch with the general conception of the world 
in a given epoch. Still on these subjects, Newman has not failed 
to make a deep impression on French minds, though perhaps few 
have consciously grasped his full witness to the truth. 

Here I come to the highest sphere of Newman’s influence, 
that which belongs to his personality rather than to his story or 
even to his work considered in itself. To a certain type of mind 
common nowadays, and especially in France, no one offers a 
living example more inspiring and helpful than Newman—to 
those, I mean, who feel the impulse to think out their faith in 
straightforward loyalty to every authentic source of knowledge 
as being itself a religious duty, and who at the same time feel 
that an awful responsibility rests upon man’s thinking so that 
he is not free to think as he will but only according to the highest 
demands of conscience. To such Newman seems a leader almost 
unique. This, I think, is due in equal proportion to two apparent- 
ly contrasted elements of his personality, or rather to the exact 
blend of both: on the one hand, the quiet intellectual boldness, 
or, more exactly, the extreme lucidity which is not afraid of facing 
any problem but on the contrary surpasses by the penetration of 
its criticisms those attempted by more sceptical minds; and on 
the other hand the calm security of a soul so deeply invaded by 
what he himself called a real apprehension of God and of His all- 
powerful demands that, according to his own phrase, “ten 
thousand difficulties’ could not constitute for him a single doubt. 
Nothing in Newman seems more remarkable than that rea/ity, or, 
as we should say nowadays, the deeply “‘existential’’ character of 
his spirituality—no unreal “‘words’’ but the fact of God inter- 
vening in our most personal history, not as a notion but as the 
most teal and commanding of all beings. At the same time 
Newman has no equal in that transparency, that look so clear 
and penetrating which more effectively than any psycho-analysis 
dissipates the false reasonings of false spirituality, and accepts 
truth wherever it may reveal itself. These two elements which 
we feel so deeply connected in Newman as though by an intuition 
of the final identity between God and Verity—these are the 
capital factors of an attachment which reaches beyond life and 
works to the personality. 

The fascinating book of Brémond’s which I mentioned before 
has helped us in France more than any other to discover this 
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personality of Newman and to fall under its spell. But in the 
meantime it is too evident that Brémond has spoiled his work by 
a false romanticism which betrayed him into seeking in the very 
essence of Newman’s soul an unquietness and even restlessness 
which was only in the tragic circumstances of his life. Brémond, 
in fact, mistook for a romantic sickness of the soul what was 
more simply a dissatisfaction either with an objectively incomplete 
Christianity exhausted by the soul’s thirst for plenitude, or with 
an objectively complete Christianity imperfectly realized by 
ignorant minds—ignorant at once of their treasure and of the 
time’s need. Brémond has awakened heart-felt sympathy for a 
figure which English-reading Catholics in France have known 
better through such an essay as Hutton’s or through the Life by 
Wilfrid Ward and the letters edited by Ann Mozley, books which | 
have found more readers in France than most English religious 
books. Best of all (after the old translations of the Apologia by 
Dupin de St. Maur and some others of less renown) one by Mlle 
Michelin-Delimdges with an introduction, which is accurate and 
full of illuminating intuitions, and very useful notes by Abbé 
Nédonelle has quickly gone out of print. When reprinted it has 
met readers as numerous and eager as in its first edition. But for 
an introduction to, or familiarity with, Newman’s own personality 
I must also mention the unpretending books of M. Denys 
Gorce, Newman et les Péres with his Introduction a Newman, which 
is mostly a choice of pages selected from the whole bulk of 
Newman’s work, but more particularly from his correspondence. 
For an insight into the most familiar traits of Newman’s ‘mind 
and soul, though undertaken from a more literary point of view, 
still more remarkable is an older book of selections translated 
and prepared by Floris Delattre, La pensée de Newman. 1 shouid 
also mention the excellent work by Mlle Fernande Tardivel on 
La personnalité littéraire de Newman, with its companion Newman 
éducateur. To conclude these bibliographical details, I shall note 
the series of sermons recently translated by M. Pierre Leyris 
under the title /e Christ, together with the already old and 
widely read translation of the Meditations and Devotions by Agnés 
Peraté, followed by the Dream of Gerontius. 

Through these last books it is Newman as a disciple of the 
Fathers, and especially of the Greek Fathers, Newman as one of 
the most refined and at the same time most critical representatives 
of a Christian classical culture—the best matured fruit of 
what Manning contemptuously called ‘‘the patristic and literary 
Oxford turn of mind’’—and also Newman the hunter of souls, 
as he himself called St. Phillip; Newman the visionary and the 
prophet of the invisible world; Newman the physician of the 
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sickness of the modern soul and of its bad conscience before God; 
Newman the awakener of Christ’s life in that modern soul: 
Newman always the same and always new, who is known and 
loved by a growing number of Frenchmen. 

Finally, I would venture to say that what attracts us to him 
is what cannot be expressed by any other title than that of the 
saint of our times, the most other-worldly of men, fully living in 
this world as a citizen of the next, and most concerned to give to 
this world as it is now just the witness it is needing, a witness to 
the most uncompromising and authentic Christianity, but with 


the most direct and lucid attention to the minds and souls he is 


addressing. ak 
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THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS AND 
THE FALL oF MAN 


PREFATORY NOTE 


—— following paper on Cardinal Newman’s Dream of 
Gerontius, which appeared in the Downside Review for May 
1932, is reproduced here, not so much for its own sake as for 
the opportunity it gives of printing an extract from an unpublished 
MS. of the Cardinal’s on the “Fall of Man’’. The number of 
the Review, which was sent to the Birmingham Oratory, at once 
elicited a letter from the late Fr. Francis Bacchus, with which he 
enclosed a copy of the Cardinal’s note. Both are printed at the 
end of this article. I have to thank Cardinal Newman’s Literary 
Executors for permitting the publication of the Cardinal’s note 
and also Fr. Henry Tristram for collating it with the original. 


There are passages in a part of the Dream of Gerontius which, 
if taken out and strung together, give a view of the after-effects 
of the Fall of Man which is not the ordinary one. These passages 
occur in the verses of the Choirs of Angelicals. . ‘The soul has just 
asked the angel who is carrying it to Judgement certain questions, 
and after these are answered comes a pause in the talk between 
the two, and the soul hears the choirs of angelicals singing. The 
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purpose of their song is to unfold to the soul the whole history 
of the Creation of man, his Fall, and his Redemption. 
The First Choir begins with a description of their own creation 


as the “‘elder race’’: 


To us His elder race He gave 

To battle and to win, 

Without the chastisement of pain, 
Without the soil of sin. 


In the Third Choir this is again referred to more fully: 


The Angels, as beseemingly 

To spirit-kind was given, 

At once were tried and perfected, 
And took their seats in heaven. 


For them no twilight or eclipse; 
No growth and no decay: 

*T was hopeless, all-ingulfing night 
Or beatific day. 


After the fall of some of the angels, God created man to take 
their place. He is spoken of as the “younger son’”’ in contra- 
distinction to the “elder race’’, and this description comes in 


the First Choir. 
The younger son He willed to be 
A marvel in his birth: 


Spirit and flesh his parents were: 
His home was heaven and earth. 


Man is described as a “‘marvel in his birth’’, being composed 


- of two such opposed elements as spirit and flesh, and being made 


for two such opposite places as earth and heaven. Then that 
man, so strangely composite, may be fit for his earthly life: 


The Eternal blessed His child, and armed 
And sent him hence afar, 

To serve as champion in the field 

Of elemental war. 


To be his viceroy in the world 
Of matter and of sense 
Upon the frontier, towards the foe 


A resolute defence. 


So far we have in this First Choir the ordinary teaching that 
Adam and Eve were created in a state of original justice and 
sanctity. In the Second Choir we have the story of the Fall, and 
this is brought in again more fully in the Fourth Choir, so that 
the two may be taken together. In the last named the angelicals 
relate the delight of the Evil One at Adam’s sin, relating how the 
devil blasphemed God as having made a mistake in placing His 
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““puppet man’’ in a frontier place, since he was not strong enough. 
Even when he was endued with the amplest gifts he showed his 
weakness—a mere thing of flesh and blood. And his feebleness 
was further proved in that for his help he must needs have a 
wife,—as if a thing that needed a wife could fight rebel hosts 
that were of angelic origin. 

So when Eve tempted Adam and he fell, the devil “‘shrieked 
in triumph and he cried, ‘A sorry sentinel.’’’ The verses that 
relate the above are in the Fourth Choir: 


The foe blasphemed the Holy Lord, 
As if He reckoned ill, 

In that He placed His puppet man 
The frontier place to fill. 


For even in his best estate, 
With amplest gifts endued, 
A sorry sentinel was he, 

A being of flesh and blood. 


As though a thing, who for his help 
Must needs possess a wife 

Could cope with those proud rebel hosts, 
Who had angelic life. 


And when by blandishments of Eve, 
That earth-born Adam fell, 

He shrieked in triumph and he cried, 
““A sorry sentinel.” 


Turning back now to the Second Choir, the effects of the Fall 
are described in detail, and it is here that a somewhat curious 
view of these effects is given. Man is represented first as being 
vanquished by the devil, and thus losing the promised reward of 
heaven. The whole world round him in which he had been living 
changes, and instead of having angels for his friends, he now 
dwells among the brute beasts. The poem then leads us to sup- 
pose that man in his fallen state had so assimilated himself to 
the beasts as almost to have become one of them. He had to 
preserve his life from these savage monsters by living in caves 
and climbing trees, and getting his livelihood as best he could 
“‘with aids that chance supplied’’. The verses are as follows: 


Woe to thee man! for he was found 
A recreant in the fight: 

And lost his heritage of heaven, 
And fellowship with light. 


Above him now the angry sky, 
Around the tempest’s din; 

Who once had angels for his friends, 
Had but the brutes for kin. 
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h. O man! a savage kindred they; 

is To flee that monster brood 

He scaled the seaside cave, and clomb 

S The giants of the wood. 

a 

35 This degraded semi-animal state lasted through many ages, - 


and after this man is represented as coming slowly to the end 
of his penance time, for in the Second Choir we read: 


. . . From youth to eld, from sire to son 
He lived and toiled and died. 


He dreed his penance age by age 
And step by step began 

Slowly to doff his savage garb 
And be again a man. 


And quickened by the Almighty’s breath 
And chastened by his rod, * 

And taught by Angel-visitings, 

At length he sought his God. 


As the ages continue they bring man back again into God’s 
grace, and he becomes once more (Third Choir) what he was 
originally: 

And ages opening out divide 
The precious and the base, 


And from the hard and sullen mass 
Mature the heirs of grace. 


O man! albeit the quickening ray, 
Lit from his second birth, 

Makes him again what once he was, 
And heaven grows out of earth. 


The picture given in the poem of the result of the Fall is, 
therefore, that of man going back to a very low type of savage 
life, little removed from that of the beasts of the field among 
whom he dwelt, and remaining in this state for long ages. 
Very gradually he rises from this low state and begins to call 
upon God. When this penance time is quite ended he becomes 
again a man, and is restored to what once he was. 

It is this placing an age-long period between the Fall and 
man’s reconciliation with God, and saying that during this period 
he had fallen so low that he had become either a semi-savage Of 
semi-brute, or both, that makes this account of the Fall in the 
Dream of Gerontius somewhat different from the ordinary one. 

It may be objected that as the Dream is a poem, the author 
was only taking a poet’s licence when he used the expressions 
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which have been noted above. It seems difficult to accept this 
explanation of such lines as, ““He dreed his penance age by age, 
and step by step began, slowly to doff his savage garb, and Le 
again a man’. And, “taught by angel visitings, at /ength he sought 
his God’’; and man becomes “‘what once he was’’. All these appear 
to be statements of fact, and not expressions that might have a 
second meaning hidden beneath the upper and obvious one. 
Hence it would seem that there is no poetic licence in these 
expressions, and the words may fairly be taken in their natural 
and ordinary sense. I have tried to find references to the Fall 
of Man in Cardinal Newman’s writings, but I have been unable 
to come across anything definite either in his sermons or essays. 
He has no sermon on the Fall of Man as its subject, and the one 
that comes nearest to it is in his Parochial and Plain Sermons 
(Vol. V., No. VIII. Longman’s ed. 1901) under the title of 
State of Innocence. Although it deals with the temptation of Eve 
and Adam’s fall, he uses the subject as an illustration, and does 
not go into any details. It would be of interest therefore to 
know whether it is only in the Dream of Gerontius the Cardinal 
has written about the Fall, and only there that he has described 
its effects in this way. 


LETTER FROM Rev. FRANcis BACCHus 
The Oratory, 
Birmingham. 
5 May, 1932. 
Rev. and dear Father, 

Your article on Gerontius practically ends with a mark 
of interrogation. I enclose the answer from a book of miscellan- 
eous papers and notes of J. H. N.’s. 

Yours faithfully, 
FRANCIS BACCHUs. 
P.S. I may add that at the time the enclosed was written 
J. H. N. was speculating a good deal on evolution.—F. B. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S NOTE 


“Sept. 4, 1864. I should like to draw out the supposable 
history of Adam thrown out of Paradise. May we say, as I 
should wish, that he at once degenerated, as a ruined lost person, 
into barbarism? As an educated man, when lost, neglects every 
thing, he’s in misery and even filth, and loses his intellect, how- 
ever fine, so would Adam. Consider him shivering in the huge 
primeval caves or forests, with difficulty hiding himself from 
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the beasts. The length of the lives of the patriarchs might be a 
necessity to keep the race from going out and to give them the 
means of initial progress. Therefore the progress of which 
men boast so much just now is nothing beyond the recovery of 
physical nature, from the effects of losing Paradise at first.” 

Rr. Rev. Assotr Horne, F.S.A. 








RECENT Book 


The Spirit of The Oxford Movement. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed 
& Ward, 1945. 55.) 
WHEN the centenary of Newman’s birth occurred he had been dead 
too short a time for it to attract notice. In forty-five years the cen- 
tenary of his death will have come round, and it is interesting to form 
conjectures as to how it will be regarded. That it will be totally 
neglected is a possibility we may discount. Between these cen- 
tenaries there have fallen two others: one intimately connected with 
Newman’s name and the other that of his conversion. The centenary 
of the Oxford Movement, observed in 1933, was essentially an 
Anglican one, and had inevitably to be treated rather as a commemora- 
tion of the work of Keble and Pusey than of Newman himself. The 
volume of Anglo-Catholic literature called forth by it had. some 
correspondence with the importance of the event for the history 
of the Church of England. Though it was naturally not one which 
Catholics could celebrate, it did not pass without arousing Catholic 
interest, of which perhaps the chief evidence was the publication of 
Mr. Dawson’s book The Spirit of the Oxford Movement. ‘This has 
now been reprinted as originally published and there is but little 
in it which calls for revision. A few observations are echoes of the 
atmosphere of twelve years ago, but the only anachronism is a refer- 
ence to the present Dean of St. Paul’s as the “Dean of Exeter”. 
It is not to disparage this work to say that it does not supersede 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s excellent little book, The Oxford Movement, pub- 
lished thirty years ago at the modest price of 6d. in “The People’s 
Books” series. This still remains the best introduction to the study 
of the Movement, but there is room for Mr. Dawson’s book as well. 
For the standpoints of the writers are different. Mr. Ward approaches 
the subject as a student of the history of religion in modern England 
and sees in the Oxford Movement an important chapter in it, while 
for Mr. Dawson the Movement seems to be interesting primarily 
as an episode in the history of English culture. “It is,” he writes,’ 
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assigning to it its place in that history, “‘a very original and charac- 
teristic phase of the English tradition, for it represents that unique 
moment in the history of our culture when English society had | 
emerged from the stability of the Georgian world and had not yet 
become set in the mould of Victorianism. That comparatively short 
period witnessed an extraordinary flowering of the national genius 
such as England had not known since the Elizabethan age. .. . The 
English mind was more adventurous, more alive to ideas, less stodgy 
and provincial than either before or since’’ (pp. 8, 9). In the theo- 
logical issues which divided the various schools in the Church of 
England Mr. Dawson’s interest appears to be secondary, and in the 
controversies to which they gave rise he is apt to see merely “eccle- 
siastical polemics”. This lack of interest in theology somewhat 
detracts from the value of the chapters on the “Anglican Tradition” 
and on “Newman and the Evangelical Tradition”. Though all High 
Churchmen had, through force of circumstances, come to accept 
the Revolution Settlement, an insufficient distinction is drawn between 
the “High and Dry” school whose main characteristic was its strong 
dislike of Dissent and the more spiritual type of High Churchmen 
such as Bishop Horsley, whose inspiration was drawn from love of 
the Prayer Book. Evangelicalism is perhaps too closely identified 
with Calvinism, which, in Newman’s early manhood, had come 
to find its main stronghold in the ranks of Dissent, and many who 
were accounted Evangelicals had little more title to it than that 
they perhaps subscribed to one of the societies approved by the 
party. Nor does Mr. Dawson point out how the issue of Baptismal 
Regeneration formed the real dividing-line between the Evangelicals 
and the more Catholic type of pre-Tractarian High Churchmen. The 
same disinclination to master the theological issues which were at 
stake leads the author in a later part of his book to misconceive 
von Hiigel’s relation to Modernism and minimize his affinities to it. 
The author suggests, and probably rightly, that but for Froude’s 
Premature death the centenary of Newman’s conversion would have 
been already reached before the present year; but it is going too far 
to suggest that, without the influence of Froude and Keble, Newman 
might have been a leader of Liberal opinion or “a great Evangelical 
divine”. He would almost certainly have become a Catholic through 
his study of the Fathers and the bent of his own mind even without 
these two friends. Neither Liberalism nor Evangelicalism were 
positions in which so acute a logician could long rest, though had 
Newman rejected grace he might have become Rationalist. The 
author is, however, right in saying that if Keble and Pusey returned 
to see the result of their work today they would not regard the present 
leaders of Anglo-Catholicism as their spiritual heirs. 

’ : Humpurey J. T. Jounson, 
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